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PREFACE. 


The  excavations  to  ascertain  the  buildings  of  which  the  Abbey  con- 
sisted were  made  at  the  cost  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
K.G.,  by  request  of  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Lilleshall  House,  the  writer  having  suggested 
them.  Every  research  was  made,  so  as  to  make  it,  if  possible,  final, 
and  carefully  measured  plans  were  made  of  the  whole.  In  consequence 
of  the  serious  disfigurement  of  what  is  a  very  pretty  place,  the  source 
of  so  much  pleasure  to  the  numerous  visitors  both  from  the  surround- 
ing locality  and  elsewhere,  it  was  necessary  to  cover  them  all  with 
soil  again  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  remains,  from  having  been 
buried  so  many  years,  became  so  friable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  this 
could  scarcely  be  regretted,  the  more  so  as  the  accurate  drawings 
will  best  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  whole.  -4  O  '^QQ/l /I 

The  objeds  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  book  are 
that  visitors  to  the  Abbey  may  be  assisted  in  their  inspedtion  of  the 
ruins,  and  that  they  may  know  something  of  the  purposes  and  uses 
of  the  buildings  of  a  monastery  and  the  occupations  of  its  inmates, 
which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  also  residents  of  the  locality  might  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  place  they  live  in.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  desirable  not  to  encumber  these  pages  with  too  many 
references  to  authorities,  but  to  present  as  accurate  a  pidure  of 
the  past  as  our  knowledge  will  permit ;  and  if  these  objeds  are 
effeded,  the  writer  will  be  content. 

CHARLES  CLEMENT  WALKER 


Lilleshall  Old  Hall,  1891. 
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ili^toi^y  of  I^ille^l|kll 


T  ILLESHALL  is  a  Saxon  village,  which  was  in 
I  [  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  whose  inhabitants  were 
M^S  converted  to  Christianity  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  St.  Chad,  who  died  A.D.  669, 
and  who,  as  bishop  of  Lichfield,  travelled  about, 
not  on  horseback,  but  after  the  manner  of  the 
apostles,  on  foot,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  towns, 
the  open  country,  cottages,  villages,  and  castles  (i). 
The  first  appearance  of  the  name  in  history  is  in 
the  celebrated  Domesday  Book,  where,  like  many 
another  place,  its  records  begin  for  the  first  time. 
William,  truly  described  as  the  Conqueror — for  no  one 
more  completely  subdued  and  took  possession  than  he — 
having  portioned  out  his  conquest  between  himself  and 
those  who  aided  him  in  it,  in  A.D.  1066,  thought  fit  to 
have  an  inventory  of  the  whole  land,  and  in  whose 
hands  it  was  in  possession  ;  and  not  only  the  land,  but 
everything  on  it  and  its  value,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
and  to  ascertain  its  civil  population  and  military  strength. 
This  great  work  was  completely  done  by  Commissioners, 
who  empanneled  juratores,  jurymen  sworn  in  obedience 
to  the  Kmg's  mandate,  and  the  results  carefully  copied 
out  from  the  inventories  taken  in  the  two  celebrated 
books  described  as  Domesday  Books  (which  anyone 
may  see  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London), 
and  all  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  and 
three  of  which  were  winter  months.  People  often 
speak  of  the  men  of  ancient  times  as  being  "slow 
coaches,"  ''  taking  things  easy,"  &c.  ;  but  the  more 
those  times  are  known  and  understood  it  will  be  seen 

(i)  Bedek  Ecclesiastical  History,  B.  Jl,  Ch.  28. 


they  were  as  mueh  "men  ni  business'  as  any  of  the 
present  day.  Such  a  piece  of  work  m  eiglit  months  in 
the  19th  century,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  would  be  tliou^dit  a  great  achieve- 
ment. As  many  of  those  who  read  this  little  book  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Domesday  Book,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  say  that  it  consists  of  two  volumes, 
one  very  much  larger  than  the  other..  The  first  volume 
has  382  leaves  of  parchment,  each  measuring  14^  inches 
by  9I  inches.  Each  page  is  in  two  columns.  The  second 
volume  has  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 
only,  with  450  leaves,  each  io|  inches  by  7^  inches.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  Latin,  in  which  language  all  legal 
— and  indeed  every  document  was  then  written.  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  Church,  but  the  King  and  all 
his  soldiers,  among  whom  all  England  was  divided, 
spoke  French,  with  a  Norman  dialecft.  No  one  would 
demean  himself  for  many  generations  to  come  to  speak 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  those  they  conquered,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  English  language.  The  Normans  were 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  while  the  Saxon  became  his  servant, 
or  a  serf.  The  oppressed  Saxon  worked  for  the  table  of 
the  Norman.  The  animals  he  bred  and  fed  he  called 
by  their  Saxon  names  of  ox,  sheep,  swine ;  but  when 
they  v/ent  to  grace  the  tables  of  his  master,  they  were 
known  by  the  Norman  names  of  beef,  mutton,  pork  ; 
and  these  Norman-French  names  they  retain  to  this  day. 
Two  centuries  after,  when  our  Parliament  was  founded, 
its  statutes  were  given  in  Latin  (Magna  Charta  was  in 
Latin),  afterwards  in  Norman-French ;  and  not  till  a 
further  two  centuries,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VIL, 
were  they  entirely  in  English  :  Thus  was  English  dis- 
dained. So  Domesday  Book  was  in  Latin,  and  the 
scribes,  who  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  churchmen 
who  were  with  the  Court  of  the  King,  used  a  great 
number  of  excellent  abbreviations,  easily  understood, 
to  save  trouble ;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that 
it  is  astonishing  what  a  mass  of  matter  there  is 
in  a  limited  space.  The  writing  is  beautiful,  as 
small  as  print ;  and  instead  of  underlining  important 
words,  they  ruled  a  red  line  through  the  words  as  if  they 


were  crossed  out,  rendering  tiiem  very  conspicuous. 
Tiiese  red-lined  words  are  f^dven  m  capitals  in  the 
following  extract  from  Domesday  Book  relating  to 
Lilleshall— Vol.  I.,  P.  283  :— 

Ipsa  aeccla  tenuit  7  ten  Linleshelle  In  Recordin  Hvnd 
Ibi.  X.  liidae  In  dnio  sunt.  ii.  car.  7  x.  uilli  7  v.  bord  7  iii 
francif^  seruientes  cu.  viii.  car  int  oms.  7  adhuc  ix  car  poss.  ee. 
Ibi  iiii.  boiiar  7  molin.  sed  nil  redd.  Siluae.  i.  leuuede. 
T.R.E.    ualb.     vi.     lib.    Modo    iiii.     lib,    Godebold    pbr    ten 

This  is  the  English  : — 

The  same  church  held  and  (still)  holds  Linleshelle  IN  RECORDIN  HUNU 
Here  are  X.  hides.  In  demesne  are  II.  ox-teams  and  (there  are)  X.  Villains, 
V.  Boors  and  III.  serving  Frenchmen  with  VIII.  teams  amongst  them  all  and! 
IX.  more  teams  might  yet  be  (employed).  Here  are  IIII.  neat  herds  and  a  mill  but 
it  pays  no  rent.  There  is  one  league  of  Wood.  In  King  Edward's  time  the 
Manor  was  worth  £G  (per  annum).  Now  it  is  worth  £4.  Godebold  the  Priest 
holds  it. 

The  brevity  of  the  Latin  entry  in  Domesday  is. 
apparent  by  comparison  with  the  English  translation.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Lilleshall  was  then  in  the  hundred  of 
Recordine  (Wrockwardine).  This  entry  in  Domesday  is; 
one  among  eleven  entries  of  the  manors  in  possession  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Alkmund,  at  Shrewsbury. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  what  was  the  mreasare  of  a 
*'hide"  of  land.  The  estimates  by  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  various  parts  ol  England  vary  so  greatly — 
from  100  to  1900  acres — that  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  name 
an  area.  It  is  thought,  in  consequence,  it  must  have 
been  according  to  the  productiveness,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  land.  The  Villains  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vill,  or  villages.  The  name  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
alteration  of  meaning  of  words.  Because  in  laterv  times, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  towns  found  that  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  of  the  county  were  often  unmerciful — for 
they  were  serfs  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords  ;  they  could 
not  leave  to  go  from  place  to  place,  they  v^ere  the 
property  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  They  cou'd  acquire  no 
private  property,  land,  nor  goods.  Their  daughters 
could  not  marry  without  the  lord's  consent ;  and  their 
sons  grew  up  in  the  same  state  of  bondage.  These  and 
other  oppressions  made  their  lives  harsh,  and  they 
became  cruel.  Thus  cruelty  became  synonymous  witii 
the    inhabitaiit-    '^f    -.dllac^es,    and    cruel    people    wero 


derisively  called,  m  after  times,  ^'lllalns;  but  in  Domes- 
day they  were  the  villagers.  The  Bordarii,  or  "Boors" 
were  the  small  farmers,  or  cottagers.  Boer  is 
the  Dutch  name  to  this  day  for  farmery  (the 
German  is  bauer) ;  and  the  higher  polish  of  the 
towns  called  a  rougher  man  than  themselves  a  boor, 
because  the  farmer  had  not  the  smoothness  of  the 
townsman ;  so  to  this  day  we  call  a  coarse  man  a 
"boor."  Francigenae  servientes,  rendered  "serving 
Frenchmen,"  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  they 
were,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  term  was  applied  to 
any  person  who  could  not  prove  himself  English,  who 
held  tenure  of  land  under  some  special  service  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  "  Mill"  wdll  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 
It  belonged  to  the  lord.  It  was  often  a  valuable 
property,  particularly  when  the  dependents  were  com- 
pelled to  grind  their -corn  at  the  lord's  mill.  The  extent 
of  the  Manor  is  uncertain,  but  doubtless  included  the 
area  of  the  parish,  and  there  w^as  a  league  of  wood  in  it. 
It  is  considered  that  the  Domesday  league  was  an  area 
equal  to  one-and-a-half  mile  long  by  one  mile  v/ide.  It 
w^ill  be  thus  seen  what  a  large  extent  of  the  ]\Ianor  was 
covered  with  forest.  The  Commissioners  who  were 
sent  by  King  William  all  over  the  country,  were  directed 
to  find  the  value  of  the  manors  in  the  time  of  Kmg 
Edward  (the  Confessor)  and  the  present  value  ;  and  the 
entry  shows  that  the  Saxon  Lilleshull  had  decreased 
one  third  in  value  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Norman,  only  20  years  since ;  and  it  is  continually 
found  that  the  land  had  greatly  decreased  in  value  gener- 
ally throughout  England.  Thus  proving  not  only  the 
honesty  of  the  Domesday  survey,  but  also  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  monastic  chroniclers — as  given  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle — of  the  destruction  and  ruin  brought  on 
the  country  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman.  In  the  M.S, 
copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  it  says  there  was  not  "  an  ox,  nor  a 
cow,  nor  a  swine  left  that  was  not  set  down  in  writing," 
but  this  did  not  refer  to  those  of  the  peasantry — they 
were  only  responsible  to  the  superior  lord  :  the  king  had 
no  concern  with  them.  "(iodcbokl  ihe  Briesl,"  who 
held  the  manor,  occui)ied  so  nianv  more  of  ike  Doniesda}- 


Estates  as  to  sup^gcst  tliat  lie  was  soinetliiii,^  more  than  a 
Canon  or  even  Dean  of  that  Collegiate  Cliureh  of  vSt. 
Alkmund,  he  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Earl  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  one 
of  the  great  nobles  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  a 
large  sharer  in  the  plunder  of  the  Saxons.  He  held 
157  manors,  the  city  of  Shrewsbur}^,  the  Castle  of 
Arundel,  and  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Salop.  It 
savours  strongly  of  that  Norman  despotism  which,  while 
it  allowed  the  continuance  of  Saxon  Foundations, 
remodelled  them  to  suit  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
conquerors.  In  Domesday  the  population  given  only 
represents  the  true  population  imperfectly,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  women  and  children,  the  inferior 
servants,  the  clergy,  and  others  not  concerned  in  the 
land  tax,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  add  one  fourth  to  the 
number  of  persons  named  in  Domesday,  and  then 
multiply  the  whole  by  five,  as  usual  for  wives  and  children, 
to  get  some  estimate  of  the  population  at  that  time.  This 
would  give  about  140  as  the  population  of  Lilleshall. 

The  name  is  given  Linleshelle.  This  is  a 
common  way  of  old  names,  one  of  the  consonants 
not  being  sounded,  the  "n"  being  dropped  in  the 
pronunciation  in  the  same  way  as  the  "n"  in  "  miln," 
for  "mill,"  and  "kiln,"  now  called  "kill,"  as  "  brick- 
kdn,"  and  "  maltkiln."  The  "miller"  was  spelt 
"  milner."  So  Linleshelle  was  pronounced  Lilshell  and 
sometimes  Linsull.  It  means  Lilla's  hill.  In  many  old 
documents  it  is  Lilshull,  "Hull"  or  "Hill"  being 
synonymous.  Lilla  is  the  name  of  a  Saxon,  and  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  Lilla  is  given  in  "Bede's"  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  A.D.  625  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  same 
or  another  Lilla  that  gave  the  name  to  the  hill,  on  the 
flanks  of  which  stands  the  village,  there  is  no  record. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  oldest  people  still  called  it  Lils- 
hull  or  Linsull,  and  we  find  in  old  documents  it  is 
written  in  various  ways,  as  the  fancy  of  the  writers 
considered  the  pronunciation  should  be  spelt.  Though 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  church  in  Domesday  (for  very 
few  churches  are  recorded,  there  being  nothing  to  tax, 
although  many  are  known  to  have  then  existed),  yet,  as 


the  whole  country  liad  l)f;.i,^1n  to  be  (Hvided  into 
parishes  l)y  Arclibisliop  Tlicodore,  who  died  A.D. 
690,  and  extended  by  Edgar,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  Lilleshall  had  both  its  priest  and  church  ;  for 
we  find  that  in  1127  (that  is  only  41  years  after 
Domesday)  King  Henry  I.  granted  to  the  second 
Richard  de  Belmeis,  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
all  the  Churches,  Land,  and  things  which  had  been  held 
by  Godebold — defined  by  Eyton  to  be  the  prebendal 
estates  of  Lilleshall,  Atcham,  Uckington,  and  Preston- 
Gubbalds  (named  after  Godebald),  with  the  Churches 
therein  (i),  and  about  the  year  1161,  Bishop  Peche 
granted  the  Church  to  the  Canons  of  Lilleshall  Abbey. 
The  Saxon  Churches  being  mostly  made  of  wattle  and 
wood,  after  a  few  centuries  perished,  and  the  Normans 
replaced  them  by  buildings  of  stone,  the  results  being 
that  except  for  the  extremely  rare  cases  when  the 
Saxon  churches  were  built  of  stone,  none  are  left,  but 
the  Norman  churches  are  almost  all  in  existence.  So 
Lilleshall  church,  being  built  in  the  twelfth  or  early  in 
the  13th  century,  is  still  with  us,  and  its  Norman 
architecture  an  obje(5t  of  interest  and  sacred  in  its 
antiquity.  There  is  a  stone  font  in  the  church,  which 
is  probably  the  only  remains  of  what  may  have  been 
used  in  the  Saxon  church  ;  for  although  itself  not  Saxon, 
it  is  considered  to  be  A.D.  iioo  or  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  so  before  the  present  church  was  built  ; 
and  as  new  churches  were  usually  built  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  church  replaced,  the  whole  spot,  with  its 
ancient  churchyard,  or  "  God's  Acre  "  may  be  looked  on 
with  veneration,  for  its  associations  of  a  thousand  years; 
hallowed  by  all  the  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  our 
forefathers. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  Domesday  Record,  already 
given,  that  a  *'  Mill  "  is  named.  This  mill  is  a 
water-mill.  Every  water-mill  of  necessity  had  its  mill 
pool  or  reservoir  to  supply  the  water-wheel.  Except  in 
populous  places,  where  land  is  retjuired  and  of  increas- 
ing value,  there  is  no  niorc  enduring  spot  than  a  mill 
pool  ;  and  so  it  is  found   iIkU  in  such  a  large  number  of 

(I)   l-,ytoi»  •    Sliinpsliiri.  ^'^l   VIII    ;->.  2:  ,. 


instances,  where  a  mill  is  recorded  in  Domesday,  both 
pool  and  mill  still  remain,  and  if  the  water-mill  has 
disappeared  through  the  more  economical  modes  of 
milling,  the  pool  usually  remains  ;  for  where  land  has 
not  so  greatly  increased  in  value  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  cover  it  with  buildings,  it  will  not  pay  to  disturb 
it.  There  is  no  other  ancient  pool  of  water  in  the 
village  of  Lilleshall,  but  the  one  opposite  the  Old  Hall, 
and  what  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  channel  from  the 
mill  race, is  still  clearly  distinguishable,  so  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  this  pool  is  that  which  was  made  by 
Saxon  hands  to  drive  the  Domesday  mill,  which  could  not 
have  been  an  important  one,  as  the  Record  says,  "  it  pays 
no  rent."  In  Saxon  times,  and  far  into  modern  times,  a 
large  portion  of  both  parish  and  the  country  adjoining, 
in  the  southern  part  particularly,  was  covered  with 
forest,  in  Avhich  in  early  times  wolves  and  wild  boars 
roamed ;  and  although  so  much  forest  has  disappeared, 
yet  the  woods  adjacent  to  Lilleshall  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  indicate  its  remains  ; 
and  in  the  present  names  of  Donnington  Wood  and 
Wrockwardine  Wood  we  have  the  record  of  the  ancient 
forest  that  covered  these  localities,  and  which,  at  the 
Domesday  survey,  extended  from  the  east,  near 
Sherifthales,  over  the  VVrekin  itself  (then  called  Mount 
Gilbert),  to  the  west  beyond  Shrewsbury. 

The  simple  record  in  Domesday  is  quite  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  the  life  led  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lilleshall  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times.  They  were 
an  agricultural  population,  who  ploughed  their  land 
with  oxen,  sowed  and  reaped  ;  instead  of  having  many 
cattle  to  manure  their  land,  they  missed  one  year  in  three 
to  let  it  lie  fallow  ;  the  swineherd  drove  his  swine  into 
the  woods  for  the  acorns  and  beech  mast ;  the  land  was 
probably  much  worked  in  common  ;  they  met  in  "  folk 
moot,"  that  is,  people's  meeting,  to  arrange  their  affairs  ; 
they  went  to  mass  at  their  church  ;  the  simple  parish 
priest  was  the  only  cultivated  man  amongst  them, 
although  he  did  not  occupy  any  very  exalted  position. 
Of  course  he  was  unmarried.  He  baptised  their 
children,   gave   them,   their   first    communion,    married 


llitnii,  and  tlicv  were  Jni<l  in  their  f^^ravcs  around  the 
sanctuary  llicy  worsliippcd  in,  witlt  tlic  soU^nin  services 
of  the  clmrcli,  by  liis  voice  ;  witli  no  tombstone  to  mark 
the  spot,  or  fill  up  the  churchyard  ;  and  except  they  were 
summoned  to  war  against  Dane  or  Norman,  thus  they 
lived,  and  thus  they  died. 

The  aspirations  of  man,  after  a  higher  notion  of 
spiritual  life  than  is  thought  capable  of  attainment  by  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  the  world  with  all  its  bargainings, 
deceptions,  vexations — and  in  those  days  its  oppressions — 
have  always  existed,  and  always  will  exist.  Men  tried 
and  tried  again  to  be  better  and  more  holy,  but  found  so 
many  drawbacks  and  hindrances,  thf.t  retiring  from  the 
world  altogether  seemed  the  only  way  to  lead  a  real  holy 
life.  This  was  the  cause  of  men  retiring  to  monasteries, 
where  the  whole  business  of  life,  night  and  day,  might  be 
the  service  of  God.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere  it  was  thought  the  highest 
act  by  those  who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  or  being 
Christians  themselves,  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  greatest 
blessings  hereafter,  to  give  property,  which  was  chiefly 
land,  to  found  or  sustain  a  monastery.  The  earliest  re- 
cord we  have  of  such  grant  is  in  the  year  A.D.  605,  when 
Aethelberht — or  Ethelbert — King  of  Kent,  gave  a  gram  of 
land  to  found  an  Abbey.  The  deed  is  in  the  Cartularium 
Saxonicum.  After  this,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  such 
records.  In  A.D.  goi  a  grant  was  made  by  Aedered 
(Ethered)  and  Aedelflaed  (Ethelfled)  Lady  of  the 
Mercians  to  Wenlock  Abbey  of  land  at  East  Hope 
and  Fatten,  Co.  Salop,  in  exchange  for  land  at  Stanton, 
Co.  Derby  (i).  The  nth  and  12th  Centuries  have  been 
described  as  the  golden  age  of  founding  monasteries  and 
religious  orders,  so  numerous  were  those  that  were 
founded  in  those  centuries. 

There  were  two  principal  differences  of  these 
monastic  establishments.  There  were  great  central 
establishments  with  branches  or  offshoots  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  When  this  was  the  case  the  monastic  branches 
were  usually  called  priories,  and  the  heads  of  them  priors 

(i)  Cailiilariiuu  Saxonicum,  \'o\.      No.  5S7,  P.  229. 


and  the  central  was  called  the  monastery.  Such  were 
the  Benedictines  and  the  Cluniacs,  &c.  All  these  acknow 
ledged  the  great  centre.  The  other  kind  of  monastery 
was  of  one  Order,  but  each  establishment  was  quite  in 
dependent  of  any  other,  had  its  own  property  and  its  own 
government,  the  head  being  called  the  Abbot,  Such  were 
the  Augustinian  Monks,  and  their  establishment  in 
Shropshire  was  Lilleshall,  which  was  independent  of  any 
other,  and  all  property  bequeathed  to  it  became  its  own. 
Many  of  the  monasteries  had  monks  who  were  laym-cn^ 
but  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  though  they  began  thus, 
changed  by  having  only  ordained  persons,  the  lay  were 
called  the  Secular,  and  the  ordamed,  Regular  Canons  ; 
and  the  style  by  which  they  were  known  was  "  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
at  Lilleshull."  The  name  Convent  not  being  as  now,  only 
applied  to  a  place  for  women,  but  was  the  proper  name 
of  monasteries  in  general;  "convent"  being  simply  a 
Latin  term  for  an  association  of  perso?is  who  have  come 
together  for  a  common  object. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  Monastic  establishment  of  Lilleshall  was  establishedo 

Alkmund  (or  Alhmund)  was  a  younger  son  of  King. 
Alcred  of  North.umbria,  who,  being  driven  from  his 
dominion  in  A.D.  774,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  KemiS- 
ford,  fought  between  Ethelmund,  Prince  of  Mercia,  and 
Weofatan,  Duke  of  Wiltshire.  He  was  canonized  by  his- 
Saxon  countrymen,  and  figured  henceforth  in  their  calen- 
dar as  St.  Alkmund.  He  was  chosen  as  patron  saint  of  the 
collegiate  Church,  which  Kthelfled,  daughter  of  King  Alfred- 
and  Lady  or  Queen  of  the  Mercians,  founded  at  Shrewsbury, 
about  A.D.  915;  probably  because  her  great-great-grand- 
father also  bore  the  name  of  Alkmund.  VVe  learn  from; 
Domesday  book  that  St.  Alkmund's  held  eleven  manors^ 
in  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  (A.D.  1042)  ;  and; 
a.t  the  time  the  survey  was  taken.,  the  Church,  held-  in^ 
"  Sciropesberie  "  (the  old  name  for  Shrewsbury)  twenty- 
one  burgesses,  besides  the  twelve  houses  of  its  canons. 
In  addition  to  this  property  the  Church  of  vSt.  Alkmund's^ 
h.eld.  d.owii.iG  A.D.  1145,  five  manors  in- the  ''■  Recor-dine  " 
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{i.e.,   Wrockwardine)   hundred,    and   amongst  these    the 
Manor  of  Lilleshall. 

The  Church  estates  of  Godebold  (the  Priest  who  held 
the  manor  of  Lilleshall  in  Domesday)  there  is  reason  to 
believe  passed  at  his  decease  to  his  illegitimate  Son, 
Robert,  and  through  him  to  the  first  Richard  de  Belmeis, 
Bishop  of  London  and  viceroy  of  Shropshire.  He  died 
January  i6th,  1127,  possessed  of  the  chief  interest  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Alkmund.  His  property  came  to  his  elder 
nephew,  Philip  de  Belmeis,  and  was  Lord  of  Tong. 
About  the  year  1139  Philip  became  so  much  interested  in 
the  recently  founded  Savigniac  Abbey  of  Buildwas  that 
he  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  but  before  the  year 
1 145  he  was  of  another  mind. 

The  Regular  Canons,  as  distindl  from  the  Secular 
Canons,  were  introduced  into  England  about  A.D.  1108, 
and  as  Philip  de  Belmeis  was  in  fact  the  originator  of 
that  great  Augustine  institution,  which  was,  through  the 
further  favour  of  his  Brother  Richard,  eventually  to  find 
an  establishment  at  Lilleshall,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
give  the  first  of  the  gifts  of  property  bestowed  on  it,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Latin  in  the  Monasticon.  His 
deed  of  Foundation  runs  as  follows  : — 

"To  his  Lord  and  most  beloved  Father,  Roger,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  to  all  other  prelate  and  subjed  'ions  of  Holy 
Church,  Philip  de  Belmeis,  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

"  Know,  O  Father,  and  O  beloved  brotherhood  of  Prelates  and 
Subjeds,  that  I  have  given  and  conceded  in  lasting  almoigne  and 
perpetual  possession,  for  the  souls  of  my  Father  and  Mother,  of  my 
wife,  and  of  my  other  Ancestors  ;  and  for  the  health  of  myself,  my 
wife  and  children  (filiorum),  all  the  land  which  is  contained  between 
Wathlingestreete  and  Merdiche,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Church  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  to  Canons  of  the  Order 
of  Arroasia,  who  having  come  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Dorchester,  are  there  regularly  serving  God  and  St.  Mary  ;  (I  give 
it)  free  and  quit,  and  absolved  of  all  secular  service  and  exaction.  I 
concede  also  to  them  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  both  for 
fire  anil  for  buikling  materials.  I  have  also  atklod  the  Church  of  St. 
IClena  of  Acssevi  (Ashby,  Co.  Leicester),  with  the  Church  of  lUack- 
forilbi,  to  which  sixty  acres  are  attached,  anil  with  its  other  appur- 
tenances. 1  ha\e  further  added  in  the  same  vill  of  Aessibi  all  that 
land  of  my  demesne,  which  is  called  Suarteclive,  and  also  the  land 
of  [  faco  Sutor  ;  and  tithe  of  my  mills  in  the  same  vill  ;  and  tithes 
of  my  herds,  \\y.,  of  maics  and  colls:  and  tithes  of  my  pannage  ; 
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and  free  pannage  for  their  swine,  and  advantage  of  my  wood,  both 
for  fire  and  for  building  materials.  Of  this  donation  then  and  con- 
cession these  underwritten  are  Witnesses :  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Philip,  son  of  Philip  de  Belmeis,  who  is  not  only  a  witness 
but  a  Promoter  and  Conceder  (Conditor  et  Concessor)  of  the  afore- 
said almoigne  ;  Dame  Matilda,  daughter  of  William  Meschin,  wife  of 
Philip  de  Belmeis  aforesaid  ;  Herbert  de  Castello,  Hugo  de  Cuilli, 
Hugo  de  Say,  Philip  Fitz  Odo  and  Roger  his  Brother ;  Roger  de 
Ewias,  Robert  Clerk,  Walter  de  Aessebi.  Farewell  in  the  Lord  to 
thy  Holiness.     Amen."   (i). 

Richard  de  Belmeis  was  instrumental  in  their 
introduction  at  Christ  Church,  Aldgate,  London  (2). 
During  the  next  thirty  years  many  colleges  of  secular 
canons  were  changed  into  Regulars,  and  many  new 
Houses  of  Regulars  founded. 

In  the  Lateran  Council  of  11 39,  all  Regular  Canons, 
throughout  the  dominions  of  St.  Peter,  were  subjecfted 
to  the  specific  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  but  there  was  a 
se6l  of  Regulars,  which  had  long  previously  professed 
an  improvement  on  its  fundamental  ordinances,  and 
which,  from  its  first  House  having  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas  of  Arras,  in  France,  and  having  been 
situated  near  that  City,  was  called  Arroasian.  A  num- 
ber of  these  latter  Canons  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1140,  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander  the  Magnificent,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  They 
were  domiciled  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  once  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Alexander's  predecessors,  and  where 
probably  a  College  of  Secular  Canons  made  way  for 
these  Arroasians. 

Within  five,  probably  within  three,  years  of  this 
date,  the  Dorchester  Canons  were  ready  to  increase 
their  influence  by  emigration.  Some  of  them  found 
their  way  into  Shropshire,  where  Philip  de  Belmeis 
was  their  first  patron,  and  the  locality  which  was 
assigned  for  the  residence  of  these  Canons  was  that  now 
known  as  the  Lizard  Grange,  two-and-a-half  miles  N.E. 
of  Shifnal. 

After  having  become  settled,  the  Canons  of  Lilies- 
hall  thought  it  necessary  to  get  an  independent  grant 

(i).  Monasticon  vi,  262;  iii ; — where  the  document  is  accurately   printed   in   the 
original  Latin. 

(2)  Monasticon,  Caley  &  Ellis,  Vol.  VI,  p.p.  150-165. 
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tlicrcot  from  tiic  iirsl  Walter  ric  Dunstanviiic,  Lord  of 
Idsall  (or  Shifnal).  As  Walter  de  Dunstanviiic  he  gives 
to  the  Abbey  "  all  his  land  of  Lusard  (Lizard)  wliich  was 
between  Watlingstreet  and  Meredich  and  the  two  rivulets 
"This  he  did  "  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother 
"  He  gave  it "  wholly  with  the  Vivary  and  Mill  which  were 
between  the  aforesaid  land  and  the  forest"  (i).  The 
Canons  took  care  to  get  confirmations  of  all  their 
property,  and  when  Pope  Innocent  IIL  (1159-1181) 
gave  a  Bull  of  confirmation  it  says  nothing  about 
Philip's  grant  of  Lizard  Grange,  but  treats  it  as  the  gift 
of  Dnnstanville — Ex  dono  Walter  de  Dunstanviiic, 
terrein  de  Lusard  cum  molendino  et  vivariis  inter  duo 
nemora  de  Lusard  et  Brewud  (2). 

The  second  Richard  de  Belmeis,  already  alluded  to, 
was  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  it  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  the  lax  ideas  of  the  church  dignitaries 
of  those  times  that,  although  hardly  of  age  and  unor- 
dained,  he  was  a  dignitary  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and 
had  been  made  Archdeacon  by  his  uncle  Richard,  the 
Bishop,  several  years  before  ;  but  now  his  uncle  being 
dead,  was  the  Chief  Prebendary  of  St.  Alkmund's,  and 
had  the  estates  thereof  already  described  (p.  6).  He 
was  not  ordained  Deacon  till  1138,  nor  was  he  ordained 
Priest  till  September  20,  ii5'2,  for  having  been 
previously  elected  to  the  See  of  London  it  then  became 
necessary  :  and  at  his  consecration  at  Canterbury,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  28,  11 52,  Archbishop  Theobald  officiating, 
nearly  every  English  bishop  assisted.  He  was  an 
elegant  person,  of  polished  manners,  industrious,  active, 
and  had  great  accompHshmerits  ;  was  much  at  Court, 
and  died  May  4,  1162:  and  while  he  did  little  for  his 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  did  every  thing  possible  for  the 
Abbey  at  Lilleshull.  Whether  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
brother  Philip,  or  otherwise,  he  selected  the  Arroasian 
Order  for  his  munilicent  favor,  and  most  probably 
transferred  them  from  the  Lizard  Grange  to  Donnington 
Wood,  a  part  of  his  prebendal  estate  of  Lilleshull,  about 
6   miles   distant   from  the   Lizard,   and  he  obtained   a 


(i)  LiUcshall  Cli.uluhuy  fol  Go. 
(2)  Lilltbliall  Chailulary  I'ol  87. 


charter  from  King  Stephen  in  1145  (i)  :  "  to  the  prayer 
of  Archdeacon  Richard  grants  and  concedes  "  to  the 
Canons  Regular  of  Duninton  all  the  prebends  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Alkmund's.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
Roger  de  Clinton,  delayed  confirming  such  an  enormous 
transfer  of  Church  property,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
he  had  hoped  that  his  own  foundation  at  Buildwas 
would  have  had  it,  in  consequence  of  Philip  de  Belmeis 
being  one  of  the  brethren  ;  but  he  received  the  Pope's 
order  somewhere  between  1145  and  1147  to  confirm  the 
endowment  to  the  Donington  Canons.  As  Bishop 
Clinton  died  at  Antioch,  April  16,  1148,  although  the 
Charter  is  not  preserved,  it  is  known  to  have  existed — 
from  a  charter  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  by  being 
mentioned  in  it^and  that  Bishop  Clinton  was  then 
living.  This  original  Deed,  with  a  perfecft  and  probably 
unique  seal  of  the  i\rchbishop,  is  preserved  by  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  and  is  in  the  charter  room  at  Trentham. 
A  copy  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon  VI.  p.  263,  and 
marked  VII.  in  Dugdale.  This  charter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop has  no  appearance  of  being  written  in  exile,  for 
Stephen  banished  him  in  April,  1148,  for  attending  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  It  speaks  of  Belmeis's  endowment 
as  intended  "  for  the  building  of  an  Abbey  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  "  and  in  "  the  luood  of  Lilleshull."  So 
we  date  the  removal  of  the  Canons  to  the  site  they  per- 
manently occupied  at  Lilleshall  by  the  dates  of  the 
granting  of  these  charters.  In  these  early  documents 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  affixing  dates  to  them,  but 
they  were  attested  by  a  number  of  important  witnesses, 
that  of  King  Stephen,  1145,  has  ten  witnesses,  among 
them  three  bishops,  the  King's  Chancellor,  and  three 
nobles,  and  these  attesting  witnesses'  names  enable  the 
deciphering  historian  by  other  events  that  they  took 
part  in,  to  find  the  dates  of  the  charters  themselves. 
Accordingly  we  find  another  charter  of  Matilda  the 
Empress,  the  daughter  of  King  Henry,  addresses  all  her 
faithful  in  Shropshire,  and  receives  "  William  Abbot  of 
Lylleshull  and  the  Canons  there  serving  God  "  under 
her  tutelage  and  protection,  and  commands  that  they 

(i)  Monasticon  VI.,  263, 


shall  hold  all  their  possessions,  already  confirmed  to 
them,  peaceably  (i).  Another  charter  of  confirmation 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Walter  Durdent,  and 
another  charter  of  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  dated 
Argentum,  and  is  probably  i  i6i  (2).  We  find  then  that  in 
114S  Stephen's  Charter  speaks  of  the  endowment  of 
Belmeis  to  build  the  Abbey,  and  those  just  named  of 
Matilda  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  (evidently 
of  about  1 151)  speaking  of  William  as  the  Abbot  of 
LyllesJiuli  and  his  Canons,  so  they  must  have  been  there 
then,  and  the  Abbey  built,  or  in  progress.  The 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  must  therefore  be  taken  to  be 
between  1148  and  1151. 

Thus  then  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  village 
of  Lilleshall  no  doubt  felt  themselves  honoured  by 
so  holy  an  establishment  being  begun  within  a  short 
mile  of  them. 

(j)  Lilleshull  Chart«l-l*ry  at  Trentham,  fol.  44. 
(2)  Not  given  in  Dugdale. — C.  W. 


&l(s) 


I<illeA^ll  Sbbey. 

O  understand  the  buildings  of  an  Abbey,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  purposes  of  them,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  remember  what  an  Abbey  or  Mon- 
astery is  for.  It  is  a  place  where  men  retire  from  the 
world  and  all  its  vanities,  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to 
the  worship  of  God  by  night  and  by  day.  They  must  have 
a  place  to  worship— the  Church — a  place  to  eat  and  drink 
— the  Refectory  or  Frater — and  a  place  to  sleep — the 
Dortor  or  Dormitories — places  to  exercise  and  to  stud}^ 
and  meditate — the  Cloisters — and  places  for  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  a  dwelling — kitchens,  yards,  ablution  and 
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latrines,  &c.,  and  when  the  end  came,  to  be  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  the  common  graveyard  of  the  Monastery  • 
and  when  an  abbey  is  founded,  it  is  built  accord- 
ing to  the  means  at  their  disposal ;  as  is  their  property 
so  they  proceeded,  they  did  not  run  into  debt  or  borrow 
money  at  interest  as  the  moderns  do  in  building  for 
religious  purposes.  As  they  had  six  services  in  their 
church  every  day,  and  one  at,  or  after  midnight,  the 
church  must  be  near  both  their  places  of  living  in  the 
day,  and  near  their  dormitories  at  night ;  for  they  retire  to- 
bed  after  compline  at  nine,  and  rise  after  midnight  to  their 
matins,  and  then  again  to  rest,  to  rise  at  six  for  Lauds 
and  Prime,  and  in  some  monasteries  at  three  a.m.  for 
Lauds,  and  at  six  o'clock  for  Prime.  This  will  enable 
us  to  understand  what  these  Canons  did.  They  also 
must  have  a  head  over  all,  and  he  is  called  the  Abbot. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  more  retired  than  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  that  they  went  to.  And  as 
abundance  of  water  is  always  necessary  for  such 
estabhshments,  in  almost  all  cases  they  set  themselves 
down  near  springs  or  a  running  stream.  The  millpool 
of  the  Domesday  Mill,  opposite  the  Old  Hall,  already 
spoken  of  (p.  7)  guided  them  to  its  sources  in  the  forest 
— ^most  delicious  water,  with  abundant  supplies,  as  may 
be  seen  to  this  day — -there  being  no  such  springs  in 
Donnington  Wood,  where  they  had  been  temporarily 
located.  So  the  fountains  of  water  that  supplied  the 
Domesday  Mill  would  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
Abbey  at  Lilleshall. 

If  now  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  plan  he  will  see: 
their  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Church  of  a  monastery  was  the  heart  of  the 
place  ;  the  monastery  existed  for  it,  so  the  first  necessity 
was  a  Church.  The  kitchens  for  daily  food,  Refec5fory  for 
meals.  Cloisters  for  exercise  and  study,  for  the  rule  was 
that  a  monk  should  never  be  alone,  heniust  always  be  in 
sight  of  one  or  more  other  brethren.  Places  for  washing,. 
latrines,  and  a  room  where  they  should  all  meet  for 
councib  called  the  chapter  house,  and  a  place  vvherC' 
they  could  have  a  (jjuier  talk,  called  -'perlore,'  a  pariom. 
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This  is  an  interesting  word  from  "  parler,"  the  French 
for  "  to  speak  "  together.  From  this  came  "  ParHa- 
ment,"  a  place  for  speaking  ;  and  also  our  modern 
apartment  "  parlour."  But  the  parlore  must  be  open  to 
anyone  to  pass  through.  Almost  invariably  the  plan  of 
the  Church  was  the  form  of  a  Cross.  Only  so  much  of 
it  was  first  built  as  was  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and 
if  the  visitors  to  the  Abbey  will  look  at  the  walls  of  the 
Church  on  the  South,  at  (A)  on  plan,  they  will  see  where 
they  first  finished.  They  put  a  wall  across  the  nave  at 
that  point,  and  that  was  all  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
first.  And  if  they  will  look  at  the  East  end,  where  the 
fine  Gothic  window  is,  they  will  see  the  remains  of  the 
four  round  Norman  arched  windows  that  first  lighted 
that  end  (Gothic  architecfture  was  not  yet  invented), 
built  up  when  the  Gothic  window  was  put  in  afterwards. 
The  style  of  Architecture  was  Norman  and  of  the  period 
when  it  was  built.  There  was  a  body  of  architecSIs  that 
went  from  place  to  place  to  design  and  superintend  the 
building  of  religious  houses  and  cathedrals.  The  parts 
of  the  Abbey  they  first  built  are  marked  on  plan  (i)  (5), 
perhaps  (6)  (10)  (loA),  and  in  laying  out  the  foundations 
for  this  presbytery  or  chancel,  it  was  found  by  the 
excavations  made  recently  that  they  extended  thirty 
feet  to  the  East  (7),  as  though  they  originally  intended  to 
have  made  the  presbytery  longer,  but  perhaps  found  the 
cost  greater  than  they  could  afford.  As  the  church  to 
the  West  of  (A)  was  not  then  built,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  North  walk  of  the  Cloister,  but  the  South,  West, 
and  East  walk,  with  the  beautiful  Norman  arch  door  into 
Church  (from  16),  would  be  completed;  the  vestry  (23) 
Parlore  (26),  Chapter  House  (29) ;  the  Frater  or  refectory 
(35);  the  Kitchen,  and  other  buildings  necessary  adjoin- 
ing. It  is  questionable  whether  the  cellarium,  (21-28), 
was  then  built,  such  a  spacious  apartment  not  being 
necessary  at  that  period.  With  these  buildings  they 
began  this  monastery,  and  it  was  all  that  was  necessary 
for  them  to  worship  God  m  and  spend  their  lives  in  study 
and  retirement  away  from  the  world.  The  Abbot  lived 
and  slept  with  the  Canons  in  their  common  dormitory, 
but  as  the  property  of  the  Monastery  grew  they  con-^ 


sidered  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  wayfarers  aud  other 
travellers,  for  country  inns  and  hostelries  were  not 
frequent  in  those  days,  so  the  Abbeys  had  places 
separate  from  the  monks,  yet  conne(fled  with  them,  for 
their  accommodation,  and  in  doing  this  they  provided 
for  their  means  of  worship  also,  and  they  were  called 
"  the  guests."     This  was  done  free  of  cost  to  the  guests. 

By  the  Lilleshall  Chartulary  at  Trentham  we  find 
various  charters  confirming  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Abbey,  and  by  a  charter  of  King  John,  dated  Augt. 
31,  1 1 79,  reciting  their  possessions,  it  was  quite  clear 
the  Canons  felt  they  might  further  extend  their  Abbey  ; 
and  it  is  evident  this  was  done  about  that  time,  for  the 
architecture  of  the  west  doorway  to  the  church  is  of 
that  date  or  soon  after.  They  therefore  pulled  down 
the  end  wall  (A)  and  extended  the  church  westward  to 
what  it  is  now  seen,  building  a  chantry  chapel  (9),  and  a 
chapel  (8  and  8 A)  for  their  guests,  who  entered  the 
chapel  from  the  chamber  (14),  while  the  outside  public 
entered  by  the  West  door,  and  by  the  North  door 
opposite  (8).  They  completed  the  cellarium  (21-28), 
the  west  cloister  walk  (22),  and  the  adjacent  buildings 
including  the  guest's  walk  (30)  and  the  guest's  dormitories 
over  the  cellarium.  The  floor  of  the  cellarium  is  6ft. 
below  the  present  level,  and  had  columns  to  support 
the  dormitories  above  a  groined  roof,  and  the  guest's 
walk  had  four  columns  with  groined  stone  roof  above, 
with  a  huge  fire  place. 

When  the  rest  of  the  conventual  buildings,  as  the 
Infirmary  (39-40)  and  those  adjacent  were  done,  there  is 
nothing  to  inform  us,  but  most  probably  early  in  the  13th 
century.  The  pool  of  water  doubtless  was  done  before 
this,  as  there  was  a  water  mill  which  it  worked,  marked 
(W)  in  the  General  Plan,  for  they  would  of  necessity 
require  their  corn  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  be  supplied  with  fish  for  Lent  and  other  days. 
The  Dove  House,  or  Columbarium,  a  round  build- 
ing 2oft.  diar,  seen  in  the  small  General  Plan, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered,  was 
probably  built   early,   for  in    an   interesting   document, 
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dated  1330,  we  find  it  mentioned,  as  well  as  two 
vivaries,  or  fish  ponds;  and  a  mill  within  the  Abbey, 
and  one  without  the  Abbey  ;  so  that  this  one  without 
must  either  have  been  the  one  named  in  Domes- 
day book,  or  one  attached  to  the  pool,  near  Lilleshull 
Grange  Farm,  about  a  furlong  distant.  If  the  latter 
(and  which  is  the  most  probable),  then  this  pool  was 
made  before  this  date,  between  600  and  700  years 
since.  The  Lady  Chapel  (2)  has  every  appearance 
of  being  one  of  the  later  ere(51:ions,  by  the  portion  of 
archite(51:ure  found,  and  was  a  very  beautiful  building, 
many  of  the  mouldings  found  in  the  excavations  being 
gilt. 

After  the  year  1200,  the  Abbey  had  continual  gifts 
by  various  persons.  The  LiUeshall  Chartulary  records 
all  these  properties,  as  well  as  the  Royal  and  other 
charters  confirming  them,  for  in  those  uncertain 
times  it  was  found  both  prudent  and  necessary  to  do  so ; 
and  besides,  the  fees  paid  attending  the  same  added  to 
the  revenues  of  the  grantors. 

As  the  Church  was  the  objedl  of  chief  attention,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  beautify  it,  so  when  the  beautiful 
Gothic  architecture  was  introduced,  they  must  have  it 
also,  for  rivalry  prevailed  in  monasteries  as  elsewhere. 
Then  they  pulled  down  the  plain  round  windows  at  the 
east  end,  and  introduced  the  new  Gothic  one  we  now 
see,  and  put  Gothic  lights  in  other  parts  also. 

And  for  other  incidents  of  the  doings  of  the  Abbey 
we  have  to  search  through  the  Patent  Rolls,  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  the  Hundred  Rolls,  Excheators'  Inquisitions,  &c., 
at  the  Public  Record  Office,  for  their  appearance  in 
public  courts  or  otherwise,  by  their  Abbots,  or  for 
other  events  which  are  thus  incidentally  known. 
Thus  King  Henry  III.  is  known  to  have  been  staying 
at  the  Abbey  in  1241.  The  Pipe  Rolls  record  that  he 
afterwards  gave  a  grant  of  20  marks  to  the  Abbey, 
doubtless  as  some  recompense.  Again,  in  1245, 
journeying  from  Bridgnorth  to  Chester,  he  stayed  at  the 
Abbey  two  days.  Nothing  can  shew  more  clearly 
the  intense  activity  of  the  men  of  the  past  than  the 
itinerary    drawn     up     from    the     documents    that    he 
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issued,  dated  from  the  places  he  stayed  at,  of  the 
journeys  of  King  Henry  III.  It  is  astonishing  the 
number  of  places  he  went  to  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
a  limited  time,  when  we  consider  the  deficiency  of 
roads,  and  that  so  much  travelling  was  done  on  horse- 
back and  pack  horses. 

We  find  by  the  Pipe  Rolls  that  in  1245  the  Abbot 
gave  40s.  towards  the  aid  on  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal.  In  1249  he  contributed  10  merks  (a  merk,  or 
mark=i3S.  4d.)  to  an  auvilium^i.e.,  money  levied  for  the 
King's  aid  and  public  service.  The  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury 
gave  20  marks.  About  this  time,  a  curious  suit  of  forest 
law  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Abbot.  Because  the 
forests  were  of  the  King,  all  dogs  were  subjecft  to 
expeditation,  that  is,  to  cut  out  the  balls  from  their  fore- 
feet for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  game  :  but  the 
Abbot  claimed  immunity,  and  the  following  is  recorded  : 

John  Biset,  Justice  of  the  Forest,  issued  an  order  to  Sir 
Hugh  fitz  Robert,  Forester  of  Shropshire,  to  distrain  certain  Jurors 
to  make  Inquest  on  the  above  matter.  The  Inquest  was  held, 
probably  in  1242,  before  Roger  de  Pyvelesdon,  then  Sheriff  of  Salop 
and  Stafford,  before  the  said  Sir  Hugh  fitz  Robert,  and  before  two 
Verderers,  viz.,    Sir  Richard  de  Leighton  and  Roger  de  Appeley. 

The  eleven  Jurors — Hugh  de  Leeg,  Robert  de  Wodecote, 
William  de  Etton,  Robert  de  Kakinton  (Caynton),  Richard  de  Ire- 
land, Robert  Forester  of  Wellington,  Ralph  de  Staunton,  Roger  de 
Halghton,  John  de  Hales,  Reginald  de  Hales,  and  Ranulphde  Rod- 
ington  returned  a  verdict  infavour  of  the  Abbot's  immunity,  because 

HIS  LANDS  HAD  ANCIENTLY  BEEN  OF  THE  ROYAL  DEMESNE. 

This  verdict  was  adtually  recorded  and  ratified  in  Edward  I's. 
Confirmation  of  1285. 

We  know  that  the  Abbot  had  a  house  in  Shrews- 
bury. There  is  to  this  day  a  building,  called  "The 
Lilleshall  Abbot's  House,"  as  the  following  extract  from 
the  Hundred  Rolls  gives  it  : — 

THE  BURGH  OF  SHREWSBURY. 
The  Abbot  of  Lilleshall  holds  one  house,  which  he  bought  of 
Haikin,  son  of  William  Russel,  now  15  years  ago,  and  it  is  worth 
by  the  year  4s.  And  the  same  Haikin  held  in  chief  of  the  lord  the 
King  by  the  service  of  I2d.  The  same  Abbot  has  4s.  of  annual  rent 
from  a  certain  shop  of  the  gift  of  Alice  de  Baschervill  now  six  years 
ago,  and  the  lord  the  King  has  i2d.  for  the  same  shop  (2). 

(i)  Excheators'  Inq.  Series  I.,  File  319,  No.  i. 
(2)  Hundred  Rolls,  Salop,  A.D.  1254-1255,  vol.  2,  p.  79. 
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The  King  had  to  confirm  the  elections  by  the 
Canons  of  their  Abbots,  for  we  find  such  as  the 
following  from  time  to  time  (i)  "  In  an  Inquisition  at 
Newport  before  Roger  de  la  See,  Excheator  of  the  Lord 
the  King,  4gth  Edward  III.  (24  April  1375),  being 
vacant  and  in  the  hand  of  the  King  by  the  death  of  Roger 
Norreys  late  Abbot,  &c.,"  and  it  is  by  these  various 
confirmations,  which  are  all  preserved,  that  a  fairly 
correct  list  of  all  the  Abbots  is  obtained.  The  Abbot 
was  free  from  toll  of  passage,  bridges,  ways,  ferries,  sea 
voyages,  and  fairs,  throughout  the  kingdom  (except  the 
City  of  London)  for  themselves  and  goods,  and  from 
payment  of  Danegeld,  that  tax  so  odious  when  levied 
by  the  Danes  on  the  Saxons  and  paid  as  a  necessity,  but 
which  the  Kings,  after  the  Danes  were  expelled,  found  so 
easy  of  collection,  and  so  productive,  that  they  continued 
it  :  and  the  Normans  took  care  not  to  let  it  lapse,  but 
the  people  always  called  it  Danegeld,  i.e.,  Danemoney. 
How  like  the  necessity  that  called  forth  and  continuance 
of  the  Income  Tax  !  The  more  we  know  of  the  past 
we  shall  find  that  men  were  equally  as  shrewd  and 
calculating  in  all  the  centuries  that  are  gone  as  in  the 
nineteenth. 

By  the  Pipe  Rolls  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Abbey  "  assarted  "  the  forest,  i.e., 
converted  it  into  arable  land,  because  the  King,  though 
not  the  owner,  was  lord  of  all  forests,  and  everything 
that  was  done  in  them,  whether  hunting  or  "  assarting," 
formed  a  ground  of  payment  to  the  King  for  the  privilege. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1297,  ^  general  revolt 
against  the  English  authority  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Sir 
William  Wallace  having  becom  e  the  commander  of  a  great 
army.  He  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  John 
Graham,  and  ultimately  by  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of 
the  Robert  Bruce  who  competed  with  Balliol  for  the 
Crown.  King  Edward  I.  was  in  Gascony.  Parlia- 
mentary Writs  were  issued  to  the  various  counties  on 
24th  May  to  return  the  names  of  those  holding  lands  or 
rents  of  ;f  20  yearly  value  (probably  equally  to  ;^400  of 
present  value  of  money)  and  upwards  m  capite  or  other- 
wise, and  as  such  summoned  under  the  general  writ  to 
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perform  military  service  in  Scotland  and  in  parts  beyond 
the  sea.  The  Abbot  of  Lilleshall  Abbey  was  summoned, 
for  those  comities  he  held  property  in.  (For  the  counties 
of  Nottingham  and  Derby  he  was  returned  as  Abbas 
de  Lilleshill,  for  Co.  Northampton  as  Abbas  de  Lille- 
shuU,  and  for  Salop  and  Stafford  as  Abbas  de  LylleshuU.) 
The  appearance  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  Nottingham 
and  at  London,  on  the  Sunda}'  next  after  the  Octaves  of 
St,  John  the  Baptist,  7  July  (i). 

We  find  he  is  summoned  to  provide  men  from  time 
to  time  for  the  wars.  The  Abbot  also  had  the  right  of 
a  seat  in  the  Parliaments,  and  was  regularly  summoned 
by  the  King,  like  the  lords  who  had  a  hereditary  right 
also.  Indeed  his  name  appears  in  what  must  have  been 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort's  first  assembly. 

At  the  Assizes  in  1221,  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Abbot  of  Lille- 
shall which  resulted  in  what  now-a-days  is  called  a 
"boycott."  The  following  is  the  case  translated  from 
the  Latin  Roll(i):— 

Pleas  and  assizes  of  the  County  of  Salop,  before  the 
ABBOT  OF  Evesham,  M.  de  Pateshull  and  their  asso- 
ciates,   IN    THE    sixth   year   OF    THE    REIGN    OF    KiNG     HeNRY 

[III,  A  D.  1221J.     (2) 

Verdict  of  the  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  with  the  Hundred. 

The  abbot  of  Lilleshull  has  levied  a  certain  new  custom  at  the 
bridge  of  Attingeham  (Atcham),  for  he  takes  for  every  cart  laidened 
crossing  over,  id.  And  the  abbot  comes  and  denies  that  he  has  levied 
any  new  custom  ;  but,  in  truth,  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  there 
was  not  any  bridge  there,  and  the  then  abbot  had  two  boats  there  to 
carry  men  crossing  over,  who  used  to  render  to  him  two  marks  by 
the  year.  Afterwards  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  lord  William 
Fitz  Alan  and  other  magnates  it  was  provided  that  the  same  abbot 
should  make  a  certain  bridge  there,  and  should  take  for  every  cart 
laidened  from  Shrewsbury  id.,  and  for  another  [cart]  one  half- 
penny. And  that  bridge  is  now  finished,  except  a  certain  arch 
(area).     In  this  manner  he  takes  that  custom. 

And  the  jurors  say  that  the  same  abbot  and  his  predecessors 
have  taken  that  custom  now  for  20  years  and  have  made  no  amend- 
ment. 

(i)  Pari.  Writs,  p.  287,  16  et  seq. 
M) 
(2)      Assize  Roll,  Salop,  3    [-.1110.(1113). 
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The  al)bnt  of  rJUeshull  complains  that  the  baihffs  of  Shrews- 
bury, a.Gjainst  his  hl^erty,  do  him  many  injuries,  and  that  they  have 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  vill  that  no  one  should  be  so  bold 
as  should  sell  any  merchandise  to  the  abbot  or  his  men  under  for- 
feiture of  los.  So  that  Richard  Pecche,  bedel  of  the  same  vill, 
proclaimed  this  by  their  command.  And  the  Bailiffs  defend  the 
whole.  And  Richard  likewise  defends  the  whole  and  that  he  never 
heard  this  proclaimed  by  anyone. 

It  is  coisidered  that  he  do  defend  himself  with  the  twelfth  hand, 
and  do  come  on  Saturday  with  his  law. 

Pledges  of  Richard  Peche,  the  bedel,  for  his  law,  Richard  de 
Brai  and  Peter  Pm. 

Afterwards  the  abbot  came  and  by  the  license  of  the  Justices 
remitted  the  law. 

Thus  the  Burgesses  won  their  case. 

By  the  Excheators'  Inquisitions  (i)  we  get  to  know 
the  annual  values  of  properties  at  the  Abbey  at  various 
periods.  We  have  them  in  the  14th  century,  A. D.  1330, 
1353,  and  1375.  By  that  of  1353,  we  find  the  Abbey  was 
worth  nothing  by  the  year  beyond  reprises.  It  had  one 
curtilage,  worth  to  rent  by  the  year,  3s.  One  water 
mill  outside  the  Abbey  los.  ;  two  vi varies  (fish  ponds), 
which  are  worth  nothing  by  the  year  because  they  are 
not  stocked.  They  were  the  same  in  1330  and  1337; 
another  water  mill  within  the  Abbey,  12s.  Four 
granges  within  the  Manor  of  Lylleshull — Homgrange, 
Chursale  (Cheswell  Grange),  Watlynstrete,  and  Wylde- 
more  ;  ten  carucates  of  land,  which  used  to  be  worth 
I2;f ,  now  "only  w^orth  \o£  (in  1330  they  were  valued 
15;^),  because  a  third  part  lies  fallow  and  in  common 
every  year.  Twenty-four '  acres  of  meadow,  24s., 
"  because  after  the  hay  is  carried  away  they  lie  in  com- 
mon ;  "  one  small  piece  of  pasture  i8d.,  "  a  certain  park, 
the  underwood  of  which  is  worth  nothing,  because  there 
are  no  buyers,  the  pasture  of  which  is  worth  3s.  4d." 
(buyers  dead  through  the  Great  Plague).  "  A  certain 
foreign  wood,  the  underwood  of  which  used  to  be  worth 
before  the  pestilence  3s."  4d.,  and  now  it  is  only  worth 
1 2d.  beyond  the  sustentation  of  the  house  (Abbey). 
"  And  now  is  there  of  rent  of  Assize  by  the  year  22^, 
and  it  is  paid  at  the  times  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 

(i)  Excheators'  Inquisitions   Series  I.,  Fol.  232,  No.  13,  24,  2  May,  1353. 
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Blessed  Mary  and  St.  Michael  by  equal  portions."  The 
pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  Court  are  worth  by  the  year 
1 2d. — sum,  ^"34  1 8s.  lod.  And  they  say  that  Robert  de 
Asscheby  (Ashby),  the  Abbot,  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
April  last  past  (A.D.  1353).  So  this  is  what  the  Manor 
or  Parish  of  Lilleshall  brought  in  the  27th  year  of  King 
Edward  III.  Here  we  have  several  interesting  records. 
There  is  the  serious  loss  arising  through  the  land  lying 
in  fallow,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  in  each  year, 
shewing  how  the  modern  system  of  farming  by  rotation 
of  crops  and  suitable  manure  has  enhanced  the  value  of 
land.  Also  that  the  custom  was  after  the  hay  crop 
was  harvested,  the  meadows  lay  "  in  common,"  that  is 
to  say,  anyone  in  the  manor  had  the  privilege  of  turning 
their  cattle  or  poultry  on  it.  Next  that  the  meadow 
land  only  was  worth  is.  per  acre  per  year.  Now  such 
land  would  be  worth,  for  the  hay  crop,  probably  20s., 
showing  that  money  has  diminished  twenty  times  in 
value  from  what  it  was  500  years  ago,  so  that  the  total,  rent 
instead  of  being  ;f34  i8s.  lod.  would  be  in  present  money 
value  about  ;]f7oo.  Another  fact  we  have  is  the  result 
of  the  appalling  Great  Plague.  "There  are  no  buyers." 
Land  worth  £1^  in  1330  only  worth  £10^  because  there 
were  no  people  to  take  it,  and  further  that  the  Abbot  died  in 
the  previous  month.  These  simple  records  tell  an  awful 
story.  This  terrible  and  never-to-be-forgotten  pestilence 
is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Black  Death."  It  began  in 
the  Kast,  as  plagues  do  in  general,  and  travelled  west- 
ward, and  reached  England  in  1348,  and  it  prevailed  in 
the  country,  especially  in  towns,  up  to  1357.  The  mor- 
tality everywhere  was  enormous.  Oxford  lost  two-thirds 
of  its  academic  population.  One-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  died.  It  is  probable  one  third  of  the 
people  of  the  country  perished.  Many  persons  seized 
with  the  disorder  died  instantly.  Crops  rotted  in  the 
fields  for  want  of  hands,  cattle  and  sheep  roamed  at 
large,  land  went  out  of  cultivation.  Landlords  were 
impoverished  for  want  of  rents.  Every  town  had  its 
plague  pit.  The  ravages  among  the  poorer  classes  were 
dreadful,  but  all  suffered,  particularly  in  monasteries, 
monks    everywhere    perished.      Three    Archbishops    of 
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Canterbury  died  the  first  year.  So  we  find  it  at  Lilies- 
hall.  One  Abbot  died  1350,  another  1353,  and  the  deaths 
of  the  Canons  are  unrecorded,  but  in  our  excavations  we 
found  masses  of  lime  in  various  places  many  feet  deep 
of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given  why  it  was  there. 
It  may  have  been  to  bury  those  who  died  of  the  plague. 
The  Black  Death  formed  an  epoch,  and  for  many  years 
after,  facts  were  computed  according  to  their  nearness  to 
the  great  pestilence.  From  these  unquestionable  docu- 
ments we  see  that  both  the  inmates  of  the  Abbey  and  the 
people  of  Lilleshall  did  not  escape  this  awful  pestilence. 

These  thmgs,  and  taxes  for  wars,  and  the  waste  of 
the  civil  wars  that  raged  in  England  for  so  long,  and  the 
relief  of  consequent  distress,  helped  to  reduce  the  income 
of  the  Abbey,  and  we  find  a  charter  stating  this,  December 
3,  1442,  21  Henry  VI.,  and  giving  to  them  the  property  of 
felons  and  waifs  and  strays,  and  a  view  of  frankpledge. 
But  however  interesting  it  is  to  trace  all  the  history 
known  of  these  establishments,  and  the  contemporary 
history  also,  this  little  book  will  not  permit  it,  and  we 
must  hasten  on. 

All  experience  of  the  Monastic  brotherhoods  shows 
that  however  self-denying  they  commenced  at  first,  as 
property  increased  year  by  year,  they  degenerated. 
New  orders  were  commenced  to  corredl  this,  but  they  in 
turn,  in  the  course  of  years,  degenerated  likewise,  bring- 
ing down  scandal  on  religion  till  both  people,  sovereigns, 
and  even  the  Pope  was  aroused  by  the  scandals, 
although  the  monasteries  were  considered  the  strong- 
holds of  the  dominion  of  St.  Peter  in  every  country. 

The  orders  were  not  abolished,  although  attempts 
were  made  for  scores  of  years  by  rulers  ;  vested  interests 
proved  too  strong.  I  will  limit  myself  to  quoting  the 
most  authoritative  and  weighty  pronouncement  on  the 
subjecft.  It  is  contained  in  a  clause  of  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  famous  Committee  of  Cardinals  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  in  1538.  The  clause  is  at  the  same  time  so 
short  and  so  decisive  and  sweeping  in  its  condemnation 
that  I  quote  a  translation  of  it  verbatim.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Sadolet,   Contarini,   Reginald 
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Pole,  GibertI,  Fregoso,  Badia.  Aleandro,  and  Caraffa 
(afterwards  Paul  IV.),  *'  the  most  distinguished  group 
of  cardinals  that  has  ever  been  called  together."  The 
clause  is  as  follows  :— 

"Another  abuse  which  needs  correction  is  in  the  religious  orders, 
because  the)-  have  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  a 
grave  scandal  to  seculars  and  do  the  greatest  harm  by  their  example. 
We  are  of  opinion  (.hat  they  should  be  all  abolished,  not  so  as  to 
injure  [the  vested  interests  ofj  any  one,  but  by  forbidding  them  to 
receive  novices  ;  for  in  this  wise  they  can  be  quickly  done  away  with 
without  wrong  to  any  one,  and  good  religions  can  be  put  in  their 
place.  At  present  we  think  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dismiss 
all  the  unprofessed  youths  from  their  monasteries." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Church  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  brotherhoods  bound  by  the  vows  of  celibacy, 
poverty  and  obedience.  The  truth  was  forced  upon  it, 
in  spite  of  its  traditions,  that  institutions  based  upon 
antagonism  to  the  elementary  principles  of  human 
nature  must  of  necessity  deteriorate. 

Can  we  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  strong  a  King 
as  Henry  VIII.  in  wishing  both  to  levy  a  blow  at 
the  Pope  which  would  be  pleasing  to  his  nobility 
and  the  people,  and  to  find  a  source  of  supply 
of  money  to  his  diminished  treasury,  should  attempt 
to  suppress  institutions  that  were  hated,  and  take  the 
property^the  source  of  their  abuses  ?  He  did  so, 
and  now  we  have  to  record  the  downfall  of  Lilleshall 
Monastery  with  the  rest.  It  first  began  in  153 1-2  by 
Parliament  passing  "  an  x\cte  concerning  restraynt  of 
payment  of  annates  totheSeeofRome,"  andthat  Bishops 
may,  be  consecrated  in  England  ;  and  after  that  A(5ls  of 
Parliament  of  the  utmost  importance  follow,  levied 
against  Rome,  and  in  1535  an  inquisition  was  ordered  by 
the  King  into  all  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  establishments,  which  resulted  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  an  extraordinary  production,  published 
by  order  of  King  George  IIL,  in  6  volumes.  When 
we  look  at  these  volumes  we  are  amazed  at 
the  wonderful  ability  that  produced  such  things. 
This  brought  to  light  the  possession  of  immense 
property.  Further  A(5fs  of  Parliament  abolished  all 
CQiiatecUoii  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  with  Rome, 
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and  by  two  Acts  the  property  of  all  the  Monasteries  was 
ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  King.  Commissioners 
were  sent  throughout  the  country  to  take  possession,  and 
as  the  very  first  document  has  been  given  (p.  lo)  of  the 
property  of  the  Abbey,  so  now  the  very  last  act  of  the 
Abbot  and  Canons,  as  an  Abbey,  will  now  be  given.  It 
has  never  been  yet  published,  and  is  translated  from 
the  very  unique  Latin  document  itself  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  given  verbatim  el  literatim  : — 

SURRENDER    OF    THE    MOKASTERY 

30    HENRY    VIM.,    OCTOBER    16     (1538)  (D. 

To  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  to  whom  the  present 

writing  shall  come  Robert,  abbot  of  the  monastery 

(SiKned)         ^^  the  Blessed  Vii-gin  Mary   of  Lilleshull.  in   the 

By  111  e    Robert  County  of  Salop,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place. 

Watson,  abbot,      ^^f   ^]^q  order   of   St.    Augustine,    otherwise   called 

Robert,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary 

By    me  John  Hall,  of  Lilleshill,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  of 

prior,  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  County  of  Salop, 

By  me  Christopher  otherwise  called  Robert,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 

Ledys.  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Lyndeshill.   and  the 

convent  of  the   same  place,   of  the   order   of    St. 

By   me   Thomas  Augustine,' in  the  County  of  Salop,  of  the  diocese 

Dasun.  of  Coventry  and   Lichfield,  greeting   in  the  Lord 

everlasting.   (2) 

X    By  me   John  Know   ye    that    we,    the   aforesaid    abbot   and 

RoUes,  subpnor.    convent,  by  our  vmanimous  assent  and  consent,  with 
minds  resolved,  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
By     me    Roger  motion,  from  certain  just  and  reasonable  causes  us, 
Gnosall.  our    minds     and    consciences     specially     moving. 

By   me    Thomas  willingly  and  freely,  have  given  and  granted,  and 
Maynard,  cellerar.  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  render,  deliver  and 
confirm  to  our  most  illustrious  and  most  powerful 
By    me   William  prince  and  lord,  Henry  the  eighth,  by  the  grace  of 
Massy.  God  King  of  England,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  lord 

of   Ireland,    and    on  earth    supreme   head    of    the 
By     me     Pe  te  r  Anglican  church,  the  said  monastery  of  Lilleshill 
Robynsan.  aforesaid,   and  the  whole  site,  ground,  circuit  and 

By   me   Richard  precindt   of  the  same  our  monastery  of  Lilleshill 
Cuerton.  aforesaid.     Also  all  and  singular  our  manors,  lord- 

ships, messuages,  gardens,  curtilages,  tofts,  lands, 
By   me  w  illiam  and  tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  woods, 
Styche.  rents,  reversions,  services,  mills,  passages,  knight'-s 


(i)  Augmentation  Office,  Deeds  of  Surrender  o£Mo«asteries,  &c.,  No.'i'SS, 
:  )The  lawyers  v/ho  drew  up  the  Surrender  were  careful  to  give  the  various 
ways  of  spelUrig  LiUeshall  at  that  time.    See  P.  5. 
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fees,  wards,  marriages,  bondtenants,  villains  with 
their  sequels,  commons,  liberties,  franchises,  juris- 
didions,  offices,  courts  leet,  Hundred  courts,  views 
of  frankpledge,  fairs,  markets,  parks,  warrens, 
vivaries,  waters,  fisheries,  ways,  roads,  waste 
grounds,  advowsons,  nominations,  presentations 
and  gifts  of  churches,  vicarages,  chapels,  chantries, 
hospitals,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  what- 
soever, rectories,  vicarages,  chantries,  pensions, 
portions,  annuities,  tithes,  oblations,  and  all  and 
singular  our  emoluments,  profits,  possessions, 
hereditaments  and  rights  whatsoever  as  well  within 
the  said  county  of  Salop  as  within  the  counties  of 
Staftbrd,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Northamp- 
ton, Chester,  York,  Devon,  Worcester,  Norfolk  and 
elsewhere  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  Wales 
and  the  Marches  of  the  same,  to  the  same  monastery 
of  Lilleshill  in  any  manner  pertaining,  belonging, 
appendant  or  incumbent,  and  our  charters,  evidences, 
writings  and  muniments  of  all  sorts  to  the  said 
manor,  lands,  tenements  and  other  the  premises, 
with  their  appurtenances,  or  of  any  parcel  thereof 
in  any  manner  belonging  or  concerning.  To  have, 
hold  and  enjoy  the  said  monastery,  site,  ground, 
circuit  and  precindl  of  Lilleshill  aforesaid,  also  all 
and  singular  the  aforesaid  manors,  lordships, 
messuages,  gardens,  lands,  tenements  and  other 
the  premises,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurten- 
ances, to  our  aforesaid  most  powerful  prince  and 
lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to 
whom  in  this  behalf  to  all  effed  of  law  which  from 
this  time  shall  or  can  follow  we  do  subject  and 
submit  ourselves  and  the  monastery  of  Lilleshill 
aforesaid  and  all  the  rights  to  us  in  whatsoever 
manner  acquired,  as  it  behoves  us.  Giving  and 
granting  to  the  same  his  royal  majesty  all  and  all 
kind  of  full  and  free  faculty,  authority  and  power 
to  dispose  of  and  at  his  wish  of  his  free  royal  will 
to  alienate,  give,  convert  and  transfer  us  and  the 
monastery  of  Lilleshill  aforesaid  together  with  all 
and  singular  the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
reversions,  services,  and  each  of  the  premises,  with 
their  rights  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  to 
whatsoever  uses  are  pleasing  to  his  majesty. 
Ratifying  such  dispositions,  alienations,  gifts,  con- 
versions and  transfers  by  his  said  majesty  at  any 
time  to  be  made  from  this  time,  and  we  do  promise 
by  these  presents  to  hold  them  ratified  and  accept- 
able and  firm  forever.  And  that  all  and  singular 
the  premises  may  give  their  due  efiedt  to  the 
eledtions  moreover  to  us  and  our  successors,  also 


[Endorsement.] 
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all  plaints,  provocations,  appeals,  adions,  strifes, 
and  other  instances  whatsoever  of  law,  remedies 
and  benefits  by  us  perchance  and  our  successors 
competent  and  to  be  competent  in  that  behalf  by 
pretext  of  the  disposition,  alienation,  transfer  and 
conversion  aforesaid  and  of  other  the  premises 
howsoever,  and  to  all  exceptions,  objections  and 
allegations  of  deceit,  error,  fear,  ignorance  or  other 
matter  or  disposition  being  entirely  removed  and 
laid  aside,  openly,  publicly  and  expressly,  of  our 
certain  knowledge  and  with  spontaneous  minds  we 
have  renounced  and  given  up,  as  by  these  presents 
we  do  renounce  and  give  them  up  and  from  the 
same  do  recede  in  these  writings.  And  we  the 
aforesaid  abbot  and  convent  and  our  successors 
for  ever  will  warrant  the  said  monastery,  precindl, 
site,  mansion,  and  church  of  Lilleshall  aforesaid 
and  all  and  singular  the  manors,  lordships, 
messuages,  gardens,  curtilages,  tofts,  meadows, 
feedings,  pastures,  woods,  underwoods,  lands, 
tenements,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises, 
with  all  their  appurtenances,  to  our  aforesaid  lord 
the  king  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all  men  by 
these  presents. 

In  testimony  of  which  things  we  the  aforesaid 
abbot  and  convent  have  caused  our  common  seal 
to  be  set  to  these  presents  and  have  ascribed  our 
names  here,  (i) 

Dated  the  i6th  day  of  the  month  of  October 
in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said 
lord  the  king.  [A.D.  1538]. 


The  before-written  abbot  and  convent  have 
freely  and  willingly  delivered  the  before- 
written  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the 
venerable  man  Master  Thomas  Legh, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Commissary  of  the  king, 
and  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  have  acknowledged  it  as 
their  deed,  and  have  ratified  it  in  the 
presence  of  Masters  Thomas  Eyton,  of 
Eyton,  esquire,  Thomas  Eyton,  of  Shirif 
Hales,  gentleman,  Thomas  Warner  and 
Nicholas  Holt,  gentlemen,  and  others. 


(I)  The  Seal  is  oval  i"  shape  (2I  inches  long  by  i§  inches  wide),  as  in  most  eccle- 
siastical seals.  It  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  a  lily  sceptre  and  the 
Holy  Child.  Ave  is  inscribed  at  her  side.  The  legend  is  Sigillum  ecdcsie 
Beatc  Marie  dc  LiMeshull. 
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The  property  being  thus  surrendered  was  of  no  use 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  only  course  was  as  soon 
as  possible  to  dismantle  and  dispose  of  all  that  was 
disposable,  so  responsible  bodies  of  jurors  were  im- 
panneled  for  these  purposes,  and  the  following  remarkable 
document  was  the  result.  It  has  only  once  been  pub- 
lished in  part,  in  "Four  Minsters  round  the  Wrekin,"  by 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  but  that  is  in  many  places  very 
incorrect,  and  being  also  incomplete,  the  whole  is  now 
given,  like  the  "  Surrender,"  verbatim  et  /iieraiini,  as  near 
as  modern  type  will  give  it  : — 


"A    BOOKE    FOR    THACCOMPT   OF   Sr   WYLLAM    CAVEN- 

DYSHE    Kt  TOUCHYNGE    HYS    ACCOMPT    FOR   THE 

GOODS    OF    MONASTRYS."    d) 

Herafter  Ensueth  the  names  of  all  and  eury  suche  pson  &  psons  as  was  by 
Thomas  Ligh  Doctor  in  the  lawe  &  Wllyms  Cavendyshe  Auditor  Commissioners 
Appoynted  by  the  kyng  or  souaigne  lorde  for  the  dyssolucon  of  thes  Monasteryes 
foloweng  by  them  Indiferently  chosyn  and  sworne  of  and  for  the  valoyng  ratyng 
and  appisyn  of  all  &  singler  the  gooddes  &  catell  cumyng  &  beyng  foxmd  at  the 
surrenders  taken  in  the  same  late  dyssoluyd  Monasteries  &  piories  wthin  sundry 
sheres  or  Counties  the  names  as  well  of  the  seyd  Howses  as  of  the  psons  so 
sworne  foloweng  herunder  wryghten  in  order. 


Lylle- 
shuU 


John  Wenn 
John  Stedman 
Willm  Pker 
Thomas  Watson 


Jur 


That  ys  to  say 

Raffe  Leke 
Thomas  Logley 
Rye  Weleye 
AlycWethton 


Jur 


Humfrey  Boffe 
Thomas  Cart  wry  t 
Rychard  Bryce 
Roger  Hall 


Jur 


The  late  Monasty 

of  LylleshuU  in 

the  County  of 

Salopp, 


HERAFTER  folowytli  all  suche  pcell  of  Implementes  or 
houshold  Stuffe  Corne  Catell  Ornaments  of  the  Curche  and 
suche  other  lyke  founde  wyth  in  the  late  Mon  ther  at  the  tyme 
of  the  Dissoiucon  of  the  same  house  Solde  by  the  Kyngs 
Commissionors  unto  Mr.  Willam  Cauendyssh  Esquier  as 
,  pticulrly  &  playnly  folowyth. 


The 
Churche 


Fyrst  an  alter  of  woode  paynted  at  the  hyghe  alter        ...\ 
It.  iiijor  Candulstyks  of  Brasse  and  ij   litell  Candulstyks 

It.  the  deskys  in  the  Chmche    ...         

It.  the  Chapelle  of  saynte  Michaelle  newe  made  by  the 

abbott     

It.  thre  lytell  aulters  in  the  Chapelle  of  saynt  Anne 

It.  a  lytell  payre  of  Organs         

It.  an  Alter  in  or  lady  Chapelle  an  ij  Imags  a  ptycon  and 

seate  of  oke      

It.  the  panemente  in  or  lady  Chapelle 

It.  a  payr  of  Organs  in  or  lady  Chapelle       

It.  the  panyng  in  the  body  of  Churche 

It.  in  the  Body  of  the  Churche  ij  Alters  inclosyd  wyth  oke 

It.  the  Rodlofte        ...i 


(ij  Augmentation  office,  miscellaneous  books,  vol.  172. 
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T\ie 
vestry. 


The 


( 
Frater.     1 


The 
cloystr. 


The  J  It. 

halle.  ( 

The  5- J 

Parloi-e.  (  ^^• 

The  '^'- 
Buttery. 


xj  Copis  of  olde  Blevve  baudekyn 

iij  Copis  of  White  baudkyn  

iij  other  Copis  of  Whyte  Counterfeit  baudekyn 
other  iij  Copis  of  Wliyte  Counterfeit  baudekyn 
viij  oide  Copis  of  dyUerse  sorte     ... 

vj -olde  Copis  of  Dornyx 

a  sewte  of  IMewe  baudkyn   ... 
an  other  sewte  of  Blewe  baudkyn 
a  Sute  Redde  sylke  fulle  of  Arnies 

viij  olde  Akefcloth^-s 

ij  Akerclothys  to  hange  before  AUers      .,. ' 

V  tables  ther  sould  for  ...        

the  lauer  the  Cloyster  Rose  Shingle  and  pauyng  stones] 
in  the  Chaptr  house  the  glasse  wyndovve  leron  and  I 
the  pauyg  stones  &  the  selle  in  the  Dorter  ar  Soulde 
for  J 

ij  tables  ij  formes  ]  longe  benche  Joynyd  &  on  olde  I 
Cobbofde  sould  for  , 1 

ther  j  tabulle  iij  chayres  j  forme  &.  olde  paynted  clothes  |      xij 

vij   ale  tobbe»  j  olde  Cobborde  vij  table  clothes  viij  "j 
napkyns  ij  towelle  ij  Basons  ij  Ewers  vj  Candulstyks  ,-      x  s 
&  ij  chyppyngknyus  ...  ..         ...         ...         ) 


Dorrells 
Chamber, 

The  inner 
Chamb. 

The  long 
chamber. 

The 
Chamber 

at  the 

Hall  Dore 

The 

Kewe     • 
Jodgeing 

The 
knyghtes 
Jodgeyng 

The 
Seconde 
cliamber 

in  the 
knyghtes 
loggeyng 

The  iijd 

Chamb 

i  the  same") 

lodgeyng  I 

The        / 
Chamb 
wythin 
the  Hall 

Dore. 


The 

Kechynne 


It. 


boulster  .j.  Couerlette  & 


iij  fetherbedes  iij  Courletts  iij  blanketts  iij  boulsters 
iij  lytell  Stolys  .j.  lytell  Shorte  table  .j,  oulde  Testr 
estemyd  to  be  worth 

ij  bedstcdes  ij  fetherbedes  ij  boulsters  ij  Courletts  ij 
blanketts  .j.  chayre  .j.  olde  table  &  .j.  old  paynted 
clothe  sould  for  


,  ij  bedstedes  .ij.  formes  .ij.  fetherbedes  .ij.  boulsters  .ij. 
pyllowes  .ij.  Courletts  ij  blanketts  and  olde  paynted 
clothes    ...        


ij  S. 


xij  d 


.j.  bedstede  ij  formes  .j  fetherbedd  j  boulster  j  pyllowe  \ 
.j.  Mattes   ij   blanketts   .j.   Couplette  .j.  oulde  tester  I  ■ 
paynted  .j.  clde  han^yng  .ij.  Cherys  .j.  lytelle  ouide  1  ' 
table  cSc  ij  Cousshyons  Soulde  for .' 

ij  fetherbeddes  ij  Boulsters  ij  matterysys  >j.  Blanketts  ) 
and  ij  Couerletts  soulde  for  J 

ij  bedstedes  ij  matrysys  ij  Couerletts  &  .j.  lytell  oulde  ) 
boulstei' soulde  for     ...        ... ) 

.j.  bedstede  j  fetherbedde  .j. 
j  matres  soulde  for    ... 


ij  s.  iiij  d 


VJ  s 


XX  d 


ijs. 


f... 


ij  fetherbedes,  .ij.  boulstrs  .ij  blaketts  .ij  coarlctte  &     --•  ^   --•  ■, 
.j.  paynted  cloth         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  h«J  s- mj  d. 


It. 


ij  lyt«ll  fetherbedes  .ij  litell  fetherbeddes  ij  Courletts  (  .• 
&  ij  boulsters  seulde  for     f 'J    " 

vj  Brasse  potts  iiij  pannes  iiij   spytte  .j.  fryeng  panne 
.j.  payr  of  Rostyng  Jcronncs  j.   Barre  to  hang  potts 
on    iij    pottehokes   j    morter  of   Brasse  .j.  garneyshe  )■     si  s 
&    di    of     pewter    vessells     sould     to     the    forseid , 
William  Caueiidysh  EsQuier  for 


iiij  d. 
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The        ( It.  .].  leade  .j.  panne  of  Brasse  broken  in  the  botounie  .j. 
Brewe     -,          fatt  of  vvoode  xj   colyng  leades  one  Brasse  panne  .j.  ^     iiij  li 
house.     (         yelyng  fatte  &  iiij  tubbes  sould  for  


The 
Bake 
house. 


The 
Dayry 
house. 


It.  iij  troughes  .j.  Boultyn  hutche  .j.  mouldyng 
Busshell  sould  for      


borde  .j 


'] 


xij  d. 


(It.  ther  .j.  ould  table  .i.  forme  iii  lytell  oulde  Brassepotts"! 
I          .j.  ould  panne  .i.  Skylett  certein  oulde  tobbes  of  lytell 
■J         valure  .iij.  shelfebordes  ;  ij  Bedstedes  in  the  Chamber  -     v  s. 
I          ij    mattressys   ij    Boulstrs   ij    Courlette    ij    Blankett  i 
\         ij  payr  of  Shetts  &  xl  Cheses J 


Haye 
soulde. 


hey    faunde   ther  xxx    lodes   at   ij  s   the   lode  wych )      , 
amountyth  to  the  same  of  ...         \       '   ^' 


Catelle. 


Grayne 
soulde. 


It.  xviij  oxen  ther  at  xiij  s.  iiij  d  the  pece  one 

I  with  an  other 

It.  mylchkyne — xv.  &  j  bull  x  s  the  pece  wych 

j  amountyth  to  the  Sume  of 

;  It.  XX  yonge  Steres  &  heffors  at  vj  s  the  pece 

\  It.  viij  yong  wenyng  calues  at  ii  s  the  pece  ... 

It.  xl  Shcpe  &  lambes  at  xij  d  the  pece  one 

wyth  a  nother 

It.  X  kynne  and  a  bull  at  Lupsty  pke  prsyd  at 
vj  s.  viij  d  the  pece 

It.  whete  by  estymacon  .j.  qartr  soulde  for 
It.   Rye  xiiij  qartr  at  vj   s.  viij   d  the 
wych  amountyth  to  the  Sma  of    ... 


xij  li 

viij  li 
vj  li 
xvj  s 

xl  s. 

Ixxiijs  iiijd 

viij  s. 


xxxii  li 
ix  s.  iiij  d. 


or  ...     vii]  s.        \ 
qartr  j 

...iiij  li.  xiij  s. 

iiij  d.  1        xj  li. 


It.  Barlye  xx  qartr  at  iiij  s  le  qartr      ...         ...     iiij  li 

It   Ottes  X  qartr  at  ij  s.  viij  d  le  qartr xxvjs.  viij  d 

It.    Drege  x  qartr  at  iij  s  the  quartr    wych 

amountyth  to  the  sume  of  ...        ...        ...     xxx  s.        J 


Waynes 
plowes  wt 

other      !  It.   ther   iij   waynes    wyth    themes   and    other    thyngys 

thynges  -'         necessary  belongyng  unto  theyme  iij   plowes   &  ij  >•     xxxij  s. 
necessary  )  Harrows  sould  for 

to   theime 
belongyng 


Swyne.    |  It.  xxv  hogges  soulde  for. 


P   ,  ,  It.  plate  soulde  to  George  Warenn  wch  was  apon  a  boke 

nlatp^      J  and  j.  olde  Crosse  &  on  olde  Crossestafte  weyng  xxv 

P    ,  J        1  ounce   at   iiij  s.    the  ounce   wch   amountyth   to   the 

Sm  of     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         


Ciiij  s. 


The  Summe  total  of  all  the  guddes  founde  "^ 

wthin  the  seid  late  Monastry  wt  Ciiij  s  [•  Ixxiiij  li.  x 
for  xxvj  ounce  of  gylte  plate     j 


XVll]  s. 


Rewardes 

gyuen 
to  the 
Chanons.  j 
of  the  seid  ; 
late       \ 
Monastry 
at  their 
Depar- 
ture. 


Fyrst  to 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 
It.  to  sr 


Sir  John  Hall 
Xpofer  Ledis  ... 
Thomas  Dawson 
John  Ponsebury 
Roger  Knowsall 
Willm  Stutche 
Rychard  Cuerton 
Thomas  Maynard 
Peter  Robynson 
Willm  Massye 


Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

Ivs. 

xls. 


XXV  li. 
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^ewar<3e3 

gyiie 

unto  ye 

Sruante  of 

ye  seid 

Sate  Men 

in  lyke 

'svyse  at 

their 
Depar- 


/It.  to  tlPie  Scole  Mr        

It.  to  Wlllm  Lakyn^  gent 

It.  to  Thoma*  Bruerton  gent... 

It.  to  Tomas  Watson , 

It.  to  John  Wat«on        

It.  to  Willm  Sambfoke  get      ... 

It.  to  Henr  Whitelle      ... 

It.  to  Willm  Porte 

It.  to  Nychola'S  Wetherthos-   ... 

It.  to  Geofge  Taylcir      ... 

It.  to  Thomas  WarneT., 

It.  to  Wil^im  abriton 

It.  to  Hughe 'Gye 

It.  to  Micha  Tadoastell 

It.  to  Rogr  Perter 

It.  to  Willm  Mosse 

It.  to  Thomas  Price 

It.  to  WiF.m*Cole 

It.  to  Richard  Hitoliamso 

It.  to  Thomas  Ball 

It.  to  Jolin  Smtii 

It.  to  John  Donne 

It.  to  Robt  Taskar        

14.  Co  Thomas  Watson  the  yongr 

•K.  <o  Elyz&heth  Myl-nes 

It.  to  Jofen  Georgr        

It.  to  Marger  Cotnez    .... 

It.  to  the  Couent  laud  ... 

It.  to  Tliomas  Hugden 

It.  to  .TohH  Mor4:uDy 

It.  to  Guylbt  Leke 

It.  to  John  NorreyS 

It.  to  Rabt  Watkynson 

It.  to  Thomas  Toson     ..-. 

it.  toil  Plumt)er.s 

It.  to  Thomas  Smyth    ... 

It.  to  iiijor  ge«tylmenssones... 
^It.  to  John  Nerres 


xxvj  s.  vuj  d.\ 

XX  s. 

XV  s. 

X  s. 

xxiiijs.  iiij  d. 

XX  «. 

xvij  S.  vjtS. 

xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

XX  s. 

xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

XX  s. 

xvij  s.  vi  d.. 

xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

vij  s.  vj  d^. 

xvij  •&.  vj  d. 

xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

vj  s. 

XX  &. 
XV  fe, 
XV  «. 

xvij  s.  ^r)  d. 

XX  s. 

vij  s.  vj  d, 

XX  s. 

V  s. 

vj  s. 

iij  s.  ill]  d. 

iiij  5. 

XX  s. 

viij  s. 

iiij  £. 

iiij  s. 

xxvj  s.  viij  a. 

XX  s. 

iij  s.  iiij  d. 

XV  s. 

xiij  s.  iiii  d. 

svj5.  viij  (J.  ^ 


xxviij  li 
XV  s.  iiij  d. 


Iiij  11.  XV s, 
iiij  fi. 


It.  for   Dates  "bouglit   atid  spetite  at   t"he  tyme  of    tlhe 

'Dates     J  Comissionors  being  tfeere  for  dissolucon  of  the  seid 

Ibougbt.    j  late  Mon  and  for  the  safle  kepyng  of  the  gooddes  & 

^  Catelte  of  the  same  Duryng  the  seid  tyme 


viij  ti.  x'VS., 
vj  d. 


Money 
payd. 


Ix-y  j  •& 

viij  d. 


VryUe 

plate 

mnsolde. 

Whyte 

plate 

unEoulde 


,It.   payed  befor"haride  *o  sir  TMomaslLa-ngton  chaunteryj 
A         preste  at  Lycfcefelde  fot  hys  halfe  yeres  pencon  by 
I         hym  Due  at  the  feast  of  all  Saynts  next  before  the  | 
J.  pate  under  written,  Viz.,  the  xvij  day  of  Octoljer  in  | 

1  the  xxxti  yere  of  tfie  reigne  of  or  soureigne  lorde 

]         kyng  Henr  the  viijtli  in  consideracoE  of  liys  Debilt 

^        .and  Syknes      -.. ..-.        .-..        •• 

The  summe  of  thepaymente']      Ixv  TL 
aforseid  is...        •„.        ..-.  |  xvij  s.  vj  fi 
And -so  remaynefh  our     ,„        ,,.        ...        ...       ^..        ...  i  ixli.  vj  &. 

"Certayne  guddes  or  ituffe  late  appttaynyng 
to  the  seid  Monast^-y  R.em  unsolde. 

^■Pytst  iiijoJ-  Chalesys  and  ij  stondyng  Guppes   wt  one 
■j         kyver  all  gylte  weing  ■.,.        ,,.        ...        Ixiij  oz-. 

^It.  .j.  SenceT  .j. "broken  Crosestaffe  .j.-Crose  of  Syluer  xj 
5  tpones  .ijiSaltes  wythoute  Gouei^  all  whyle  wayeng 

^  xxiiij  XV j  oz. 


Selles  re-  j  j^_  ^y^e^e  r-emayneth  vij  Belles  wcyngne  xxxvijC  &  not  *s1     Ix^/j  'vi. 


-mayny^    i  "  -       ^^  sould'e  -but  valued  at 
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^;ttntna"  I  ^^-  ^^^^^  remaynetli  in  leade  C  fothers  at  iiij  li  le  fother  in  )  nrrr  t" 

Sde:  I    ^1^^^°'^      ...r^^ci'- 

Md  ther  Rem  all  the  housys  edyfyed  upon 
the  scite  of  the  seid  late  Monastry  The 
pauement  in  or  lady  chapelle  the  paue- 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  Churche  the 
Roffe  of  the  Cloystrshingull  and  pauyng 
stones  wt  the  glasse  windowes  leroun 
and  pauyng  stones  in  the  Chapter  house 
soulde  and  only   exceptyd. 

Md  that  the  forseid  M    Willm  Cauendyssh 
,^  was  possession    to    or  soueyngne   lorde 

the  kyngys  use  of  the  scite  of  the  seid 
late  Mon  and  all  the  Demaynes  to  yt 
apprteynyng  the  xviij  day  of  October  in 
the  XXX  yere  of  or  seid  soureygne  lorde 
Kyng  H.  viijth. 

Pencions  and  stypende  grauntyd  to  the  late 
abbott  &  Conuente  ther  by  the  seid 
Commissionors  as  foloweth. 

Fyrst   to   Robt  Watson   late   abbott   there   1  li   and   the\ 
Mansion    of    Longdon    wyth    on   acre  of    grounde 
adioynyg    to    the    seid    mansion    and    competente 
tyniber  for  the  repacon  of  the  same  house  and  also 
sufficient  fyer  woode  Duryng  hys  lyffe 1  li 

It.  to  John  Hall        ...         vj  li 

It.  to  Xpofer  Ledis cvj  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  Thomas  Dawson      cvj  s.  viij  d.  V.    Ci^  li. 

It.  to  John  Ponsebury        vj  li.  /xiijs.  iiijd 

It.  to  Roger  Knowsall        Cvj  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  Willm  Stutche  Cvj  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  Richard  Cuerton      vj  li. 

It.  to  Thomas  Maynard vj  li. 

It.  to  Willm  Massie  C  s. 

It.  to  Peter  Robynson        ...  C  s. 

It,  to  Syr  John  Takyll       iij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d./ 

Fees  and  And  (sic)  Annuites  graunted  oute 
by  Couente  scale  befor  the  tyme  of  the 
Dissolucon  of  the  seid  Monastry. 
Fyrst  to  my  lorde  of  Shrewsbury  hye  Stuard  ...  Iiij  s.  iij  d. 

It.  to  Janiys  Michell  for  the  kyngges  Corody Ix  s. 

It.  to  Willm  Abbotte  the  kynges  seruant  xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  James  Hardesley         xl  s. 

ft.  to  John  Fvssher Ixvj  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  Willm  Chorlton  xx  s. 

It.  to  Reginald  Corbett        ...         ...  xx  s. 

It.  to  Thomas  Kynastoun xx  s. 

It.  to  Thomas  Etoun  Esquier       xl  s. 

It.  to  Henr  Whytell xl  s. 

Sma        xix  li   vj  s    viij  d. 

Dette  owing  by'  the  abbott  and  Couent  of  the 

seid  late  Monastry  at  the  dyssolucon  thereof. 

Fyrst  to  Willm  Lakynn       x  li. 

It.  to  the  Archedeacon  for  peuracons xxiij  s.  iiij  d. 

It.  to  the  Churche  of  Lychefelde...         v  s. 

It.  to  the  Cathedralle  Churche  of  Couentry v  s, 

It.  to  sr  Thomas  Dawsoun  for  waxe       xxsiij  s.  iiij  d. 

It.  to  Willm  Knolles  for  fyshe  of   hym  bought  and 

not  yet  payed  for  xlix  s.  viij  d. 

It.  to  Jamvs  Bardsay  xx  s. 

It.  to  IX  Chanons  for  ther  habette  Dewe  to  them  by 

ye  late  pior  ix  li.  x  s. 

Sma       xxvj  li.  vj  s.  iiij  d. 
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This  interesting  document  enables  us  to  have  much 
knowledge  of  what  this  Abbey  contained,  and  also  to 
identify  much  that  was  left  uncertain.  The  roofs  of  the 
Church  and  principal  buildings  were  covered  with  lead, 
not  rolled  in  mills  as  in  the  present  day,  but  cast  into 
sheets,  and  consequently  much  thicker  than  sheet  lead 
is  now  ;  and  those  other  buildings  not  covered  with 
lead  were  covered  with  shingles,  that  is  thin  pieces 
of  stone  ;  nailed  on  the  laths  as  slates  are  fixed. 
Many  of  them  were  found  in  the  excavations.  We  know 
how  the  chambers  and  church  were  furnished,  we  know, 
too,  that  the  house  must  have  been  much  diminished 
from  its  former  importance.  There  were  only  eleven  or 
twelve  canons,  including  the  Abbot.  The  value  of  the 
oxen,  cows,  and  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  show  how  much 
money  is  decreased  in  value  at  the  present  day.  Oxen, 
13s.  id.  each;  milking  cows,  los.  each;  Sheep,  at  is. 
each,  but  all  were  much  inferior  in  breed  to  those  of  the 
present  time.  Then  again,  Wheat,  8s.  per  quarter  ;  Barley, 
4s. ;  Oats,  2S.  8d.  Drege  was  a  coarse  barley  for  pigs, 
now  called  "  bigg"  or  "  here,"  much  grown  in  the  middle 
ages.  As  all  money  and  figures  are  given  in  letters  like 
Roman  figures  it  is  not  so  easy  to  read  them  as  ordinary 
numerals,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  inmates  were 
not  illiberally  treated,  remembering  that  all  money 
named  must  be  multiplied  by  eight  to  get  its  modern 
value.  The  Canons  are  called  *'  Sir."  This  was 
a  term  of  respect,  not  a  title.  Most  of  the  Canons 
had  £2  los.  od.  given  them,  equal  to  ;f20  each,  and 
pensions  ranging  from  £5  to  £6— ;^40  to  ^'48  each. 
The  Abbot  had  a  mansion,  land,  and  pension  for  life  at 
Longdon-on-Terne,  with  /^^o — ;f400  in  money,  and  a 
pension  of  ;f  50 — ^400  per  annum,  and  all  the  servants 
had  sums  of  money.  From  the  style  that  partizans  write 
about  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  even  sOme 
moderns  who  appear  to  write  impartially,  such  a  state- 
ment would  seem  impossible.  But  this  document  is  un- 
questionable, and,  although  lengthy,  for  this  reason  it  is 
best  given  iri  extejiso.  .^  '^^Qft/l/f 

The    lands   at    L>illeshall,  belonging  to  the  Abbey, 
were    let  on   lease   by  the  King  to  William  CaVendish, 
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28  Nov.,  1538,  at  a  fixed  rent,  but  reserving  the  buildings 
to  hinnself  *'to  be  commanded  to  be  pulled  down,"  and 
the  trees,  but  selling  the  reversion  of  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
and  all  the  lands  to  James  Leveson,  of  Wolverh£.mpton» 
The  deed  bears  the  signature  of  the  King  at  West- 
minster, 24  Dec,  1539.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  the 
descendant  of  James  Leveson,  and  owns  the  whole.  No 
doubt  with  so  much  land  coming  into  the  market 
suddenly  the  price  would  probably  be  reduced,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  now-a-day ;  but  James  Leveson 
bought  the  property  of  the  King  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  subje(5\  moreover  to  annual  payments  to  the 
King.  It  was  valued  by  competent  qualified  surveyors, 
and  the  price  paid  was  21  years'  purchase  on  that 
valuation,  a  full  price  according  to  the  high  interest  of 
money  in  those  days.  And  these  annual  payments  to 
the  sovereigns  continued,  and  King  Charles  IL,  by 
Patent  Roll,  24  July,  A.D.  1675,  granted  the  money  he 
received  to  "  Sir  Walter  Wrotesley,  Baronet,  Richard 
Congreve,  and  John  Giffard,  Esquires,  and  their  heirs 
ever,  in  trust  for  for  the  use  of  Mary  Pendrell,  reh(ft  of 
Richard  Pendrell,  and  her  heirs — one  of  the  same 
Pendrells  who  brought  the  King  to  Boscobel,  and  con- 
cealed him  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  who 
rendered  such  great  services  to  him  at  that  critical  and 
romantic  period  of  his  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  more  carefully  and  more 
beautifully  kept  than  are  these  documents  connedled 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  shewing  with 
what  care  everything  was  done.  Every  sale  is  care- 
fully recorded.  Li  a  subsequent  entry  in  the  "Ministers 
accounts,"  30-31  Henry  VIII.,  No.  230,  it  states:  The 
100  fodders  of  lead  unsold  in  "  The  Booke  of 
ThAccompte"  were  sold  in  1539,  fetching  £^  6s.  8d.  per 
fodder  instead  of  ^£  as  estimated  in  "  the  Accompte."' 
A  fodder  was  an  ancient  weight,  and  was  about 
one  ton.  These  100  tons  of  lead  came  from  the 
roofs  chiefly.  It  was  melted  at  the  Abbey  into  "pigs," 
or  "  sows,"  and  carted  to  Bewdley.  The  workmen's 
wages  for  melting  cost  /'13  3s.  yd."  The  eight  bells 
weighed  66cwt.,  and  valued  at  66s.  per  cwt.,  were  left  in 
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Leveson''s  possession  till  they  could  be  sold  at  a  fan' 
price.  (The  number  of  bells  and  their  weight  differ  in 
this  entry  from  ThAccompte).  In  1544  Leveson  sent 
to  the  Collegiate  Churchof  St.  Peter,  Wolverhampton, 
the  16  stalls  of  the  Abbot  and  Canons  from  the 
Abbey,  where  it  is  believed  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  the  ornamental  tiles  of  the  floors  of 
Church  and  Chapel  were  sent  to  Lilleshall  House, 
and  laid  in  the  corridors  facing  the  garden. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  there  were  no  less  than 
600  monasteries  of  various  orders,  and  2000  chantries 
in  the  kingdom,  all  of  which  were  suppressed  ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  or  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  landed  property  in  England  was  held 
by  them.  There  is  probably  no  unbiassed  person 
of  the  present  day  that  can  wish  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  should  have  continued.  Whatever 
the  motives  of  Henry  VHI.  may  have  been,  it  is 
quite  certain  he  was  supported  both  by  Parliament 
and  people.  The  people  gloried  in  defying  the  Pope, 
and  it  put  such  a  spirit  into  the  nation  that  we  have 
only  to  mention  the  courage,  ability,  daring,  and 
brilliance  of  the  reign  of  Henry's  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
—with  its  Drake,  its  Burleigh,  its  Bacon,  and  its 
Shakespeare  and  their  great  achievements,  the  memory 
of  which  sends  a  thrill  through  the  blood  of  every 
Englishman— to  shew  its  results,  which  has  extended 
undiminished  to  our  own  Victoria,  and  promises  to 
extend  till  it  has  covered  the  world. 

THE  ABBOTS  OF  LILLESHALL. 

The  following  are  the  Abbots,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Eyton,  and  obtained  as  described  in  the  last 
sentence  on  p.  19; — 

A.D.  1 148. — William,  the  first  Abbot,  and  still  Hving  about  1173-4. 

A.D.  1177. — Walter  is  mentioned  as  Abbot  of  Lilleshall,  having  been  a  party  to 
^n  agreement  witli  Richard  de  Cherlton  during  this  year.    He  died  in  1203. 

A.D.  1203, — Ralph,  still  Abbot  in  July,  1216.  During  his  time  a  certain 
Benjamin,  a  Canon  of  Lilleshall  already  in  1201,  is  mentioned  as  Prior,  under 
Abbot  Ralph  in  1206. 

A.D.  1217, — "  N  "  is  given  as  the  initial  letter  of  the  Abbot,  in  the  Bull  of  Pop© 
Honorius  III.,  confirming  their  rights  to  the  Canons  ol  Lilleshall. 

A.D.  1220,— Alaja  is  Abbot. 
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A.b.  i:S26. — Wiiiiain  de  Dorleng  is  Abbot.  The  King's  Patent,  assenting  to  liis 
eiedtion,  is  dated  May  4th,  1226. 

A.U.  1235. — Simon  de  Fodring  (probably  Fotheringay)  is  elefted.  He  liad  been 
Prior  before. 

A.D.  1240.— Richard  de  Salop,  a  Canon,  is  confirmed  as  Abbot,  by  the  King,  on 
December  14. 

A.D.  1253.— Robert  de  Arkalaw  is  eledted.  The  King's  Patent  bears  the  date  o^ 
June  15.  He  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament  in  49  Henry  HI- 
(1264-5),  no  doubt  "to  consult  with  Simon  de  Montfort." 

A.D.  1270. — William  de  Hales,  Prior,  is  ele(5ted  Abbot,  the  Royal  assent  being 
dated  November  30th. 

A.D.  1277.— Lucas  is  Abbot. 

A.D.  1284.— Ralph. 

A.D,  1289-90. — John  is  supposed  by  ore  list  to  have  been  the  Abbot. 

A.D.  1291. — William  de  Brugge,  who  had  resigned  his  office,  February  28th, 
1308. 

A.D.  1308. — John  de  Chetwynd,  a  Canon,  was  elecfted  Abbot,  and  confirmed  by 
the  then  Bishop. 

A.D.  1330. — Henry  de  Stokes. 

A.D.  i350.^I^obert  de  Ascheby,  confirmed  as  Abbot  by  the  Bishop,  August  6th. 

A.D.  1353. — William  de  Pippelowe. 

A.D.  1370. —Roger  Norreis.'^ 

A.D.  1376. — William  de  Peyntone. 

A.D.  1400. — William  Lye,  formerly  a  Canon. 

A.D.  1431. — John  de  Wenlocke, 

A.D.  1465.— Robert  Fitz  John. 

A.D.  1496. — John  Fitz  John. 

A.D.  1498.— Geoffery  Barton,  or  Berton. 

A.D.  1518. — James  Cockerell. 

A.D.  1521.— Robert  Watson,  the  last  Abbot  of  Lilleshall,  in  office  till  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monastery  in  1538. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS. 

The  results  of  the  excavations  are  that  we  now  know, 
and  almost  completely,  what  this  Abbey  consisted  of. 
Thus  tradition  is  that  there  were  three  towers  or  tur- 
rets— we  have  shown  their  position  (i)  (8)  (lo).  The 
remains  of  the  beautiful  unknown  Lady  Chapel  were 
discovered.  It  had  an  encaustic  tiled  floor,  the  remains 
of  which  were  found,  and  its  groined  roof,  columns, 
arches,  and  gilded  mouldings,  &c.,  shewed  it  to  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  building.  The  Chapels  were  all 
identified  with  their  altars,  and  the  Guests'  Chapel  also. 

''  :  ■*  At  his  death  the  Canons  held  a  very  solenm  "  Obiit  "  for  his  soul,  and  sent 
to  the  Monasteries  in  England  to  beg  their  prayers  for  the  late  Abbot's  soul. 
The  following  is  the  prayer  sent  round : — "  Aninia  Domini  Rogeri  Abbotis  de 
Lilleshull,  et  animae  omnium  fidelium  detunCtorum  per  misericordiam  Dei  in 
pace  requiescant,  Nostra  Domus  pro  nostra  vestra  rogamus."  It  was  a  "  Bead 
Roll,"  on  parchment  Sin.  wide.  This  was  sent  to  about  170  Monasteries,  who 
added  their  recognition  in  various  styles  of  caligraphy,  some  beautiful,  and  when 
it  was  tilled  up  other  skins  of  parchment  were  sewn  to  it  till  it  became  gft.  8in. 
long,  covered  with  writing  on  both  sides.  It  was  iliscovnTGd  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  some  years  since,  and  is  a  very  rare  manuscript, 
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SECTION    AT   A 


Most  likely  they  entered  by  the  West  door  and  that 
opposite  (8),  for  although  there  was  a  door  out  of  (14) 
as  there  was  a  fire  place  found  there  it  was  most  likely 
(14)  was  a  room  for  the  Canons  to  warm  themselves  in 
cold  weather,  although  the  rule  was  there  should  be  no 
fire ;  in  a  climate  like  England  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  do  without.  We  found  remains  of  the  encaustic 
tiles  of  the  floor  of 
the  church.  The 
stone  sills  on  which 
the  Abbot  and  Can- 
ons' stalls  were 
fixed  were  all 
found  in  situ.     We  stone  coffin. 

also  found  skeletons  laid  in  a  row  in  the  church,  and  also 
at  the  north  of  it,  laid  shallow  in  the  earth,  evidently 

those  killed  during 
the  seige  by  the 
Parliament  troops 
in  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  inner  wall  of 
the  Cloisters  was 
found,  shewing  the 
cover  removed.  Walks  to  have  been 

The  cloister  walk  was  roofed  with 
holes  in  the  walls  of  the  surrounding 
buildings  shew  the  positions  of  the  rafters  for  the  roof. 
We  could  not  find  the  "  laver,"  or  fountain,  named  as 
being  there  (p.  31).  The  main  drains  of  the  Abbey  were 
fine  pieces  of  masonry.  The  Chapter  House  (29) 
was  completely  identified,  as  it  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  Abbots,  of  whom  there  are  recorded  27,  one  of 
whom  resigned  in  1221,  and  the  last  Abbot  left  the 
Abbey.  We  found  24 
coffins,  mostly  stone,  most 
of  which  contained  skeletons. 
We  also  found  that  the 
Cloisters,  as  usual  near  the  covering  stone. 

Chapter  House,  was  a  burial  place,  with  many 
skeletons  of  those  chief  persons  who  were  desirous 
of  being    buried    near    the    Abbots.       The    Cemetery 


plan. 

12ft.     wide, 
shingles  ;    the 
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was  most  satisfacftorily  decided  (ii)  by  the  numerous 
bodies  discovered,  very  few  with  any  coffin.  On 
One  of  these  which  had  a  coffin,  a  pcwtef  paten 
lay  on  the  heart,  much  decayed,  which  is  preserved^ 
No  more  excavation  on  these  places  was  done  than 
necessary  to  identify  sites^  and  none  were  disturbed 
■anywhere  :  they  Were  all  reverently  covered.  Con- 
sidering  that  they  had  lain  there  from  400  to  700  years, 
it  was  surprising  how  they  were  preserved  :  many  had 
their  teeth,  quke  preserved.  It  was  quite  probable 
many  died  before  old  age* 

The  ^oof  of  the  cellarium  was  6ft.  below  its  present 
level,  and  what  seemed  to  be  windows  (in  34)  were 
doors  of  the  floor  above,  with  the  guests'  dormitories,  the 
holes  in  the  Walls  fof  the  joists^  being  found,  and  can 
be  seen.  The  "guests'  walk,"  or  hall  (jo)  was  a  fine 
•chamber,  with  stone  columns  to  support  a  groined  roof. 
The  Kitchen  (32B)  and  offices  were  clearly  shewn. 
What  was  probably  the  Infirmary,  with  its  dormitories 
above  (39)  (4(?),  was  a  remarkable  building,  with 
massive  walls,  six  feet  thick,  and  large  stone  columns 
(under  a  garden).  The  Water  Mill  (W)  was 
clearly  shewn,  and  tht  buildings  for  cattle,  and  barn 
(60)  Was  an  altogether  unexpedted  find,  as  also  the 
Dove  House.  Every  Manor  had  one.  Often  in  one 
year  they  had  600  or  700  pigeons  ;  their  value  was 
;^d.  each*  "What  is  marked  as  "  Fish  Stew "  in  the 
General  Plan  some  have  reason  to  believe  Was  the  bath 
for  the  Canons. 

The  boundary  wall— a  pure  specimen  Still  remains, 
Seen  on  the  General  Plan.  No  portion  of  the  Gate- 
House  could  be  found.  It  is  probable  some  other 
buildings  have  been  built  since  to  cover  it.  Most  of  the 
stone  used  in  the  Abbey  was  got  from  quarries  near. 
We  find  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  with  its  adjacent 
l^uildings,  to  have  occupied  four  to  five  acres,  and 
^he  boundary  wall  to  have  enclosed  45  to  50  acres. 
\t  was  interesting  also  to  find  the  remains  of  the 
Trenches,  where  the  cannon  was  placed  to  beseige 
^t  during  the  Civil  Wars,  which  dearly  proved  that 
thQ  J3orth    end   of   the    chancel,    with    -Lady    Chapel, 
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was  battered  down  with  the  guns,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  surrender  of  the  place,  it  being  then 
rendered  untenable.  And  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
cannon  is  also  proved,  by  it  being  the  correcft  distance 
at  that  period  to  place  siege  guns,  as  given  in  "  Norton's 
Gunner,"  the  standard  work  of  the  time  on  Artillery, 
which  went  through  many  editions.  No  coins  were 
found,  but  a  somewhat  rare  "  counter,"  but  not  of  the 
time  of  the  Canons.  Some  decayed  brass  spoons  and 
other  relics  were  picked  up  also.  A  portion  of  one 
of  the  cannon  balls  was  found,  the  diameter  being  about 
six  inches,  the  usual  siege  balls  of  those  days,  besides 
a  quantity  of  bullets,  and  also  lumps  of  lead,  as  if  forged 
for  bullets,  evidently  made  in  extremis  by  the  besieged. 

Such  a  satisfadlory  result  of  exploration  should  be 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  wish  in  future  to  en- 
large the  knowledge  of  sites  in  ruins. 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  Canons  is  partly  described 
on  p.  15-16.  There  were  no  clocks  in  those  days,  the 
first  clock  in  England  being  set  up  at  Westminster  Hall 
about  the  year  1300.  It  took 
many  years  before  even  cathedrals 
had  any.  The  day  time  was  kept 
by  the  sun  dial,  but  the  monks 
had  to  keep  watch  in  the  night 
to  arouse  their  brethren  for 
the  midnight  service.  This  was 
often  done  by  monks  taking  it 
in  turn,  and,  by  knowing  the 
number  of  minutes  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  other  prayers  took 
to  recite,  to  repeat  them  as  many 
times  as  would  bring  it  to  the 
hour  for  the  midnight  matins, 
after  which  they  went  to  bed  till 
six  a.m.,  when  the  day  began. 
The  services  in  the  day  were  six 
a.m.,  nine,  noon,  three  p.m.,  and 
vespers  at  six,  ending  with  com- 
pHne  at  9  p.m.     After  which  they  went  to  bed  to  rise 
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at  midnight  for  matins.  The  midnight  service  was  the 
longest  of  all,  and  took  threequarters  of  an  hour  ;  and 
the  voices  of  the  monks  echoing  in  song  and  prayer 
through  those  spacious  buildings  in  the  dead  of  night 
must  have  sounded  most  solemn,  particularly  to  the 
guests  and  strangers.  During  the  day  they  were 
employed  in  study,  writing,  and  instrucftion,  and 
other  daily  work.  They  took  meals  in  the  Frater 
or  Refectory,  and  during  dinner  a  monk  read  to 
them  from  a  pulpit,  which  was  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations to  be  at  the  S.E.  corner  (36).  The  floor  of  the 
Refectory  is  about  4ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
garden  covering  it.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
black  cassock  with  a  white  rochet  over  it,  over  that  a 
black  cloak  and  hood  ;  and  while  other  monks  shaved, 
the  Augustinians  wore  beards  and  caps.  They  took 
vows.  Chastity  and  poverty.  All  property  to  be  re- 
linquished. Alms  might  be  solicited.  Concord  and 
implicit  obedience.     Talking  forbidden. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Architecflure  of  the  Abbey  of  the  portion  first 
built,  as  described  (p.  17),  was  pure  Norman,  and  the 
next  portion  built  (p.  18)  cannot  have  been  later  than 
50  years  after,  and  is  also  Norman  ;  but  the  window  still 
remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  North  wall  of  the 
chancel — which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  done  at 
this  time — is  very  early  English.  The  East  window 
(p  19)  is  somewhat  later  and  pure  Gothic.  The  Lady 
Chapel  (p.p.  19-38)  was  florid  Gothic,  or  perpendicular 
English  style. 


The  Abbey  had  property  in  the  Counties  of  Salop, 
Northampton,  Derby,  Chester,  York,  Worcester, 
Stafford,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Devon,  War- 
wick, and  Leicester  ;  and  its  value  yearly  had  been 
£326  OS.  lod.  ;  but  in  1535,  by  charges  paid  by  it,  it 
was  net  £229  3s.  id.  To  obtain  its  modern  equivalent 
this  must  be  multipHed  by  eight. 


USEFUL  HINTS  TO  VISITORS. 

Although  in  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Abbey  and  the  occupations  of 
its  inmates,  and  in  the  account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations,  reference  is  made 
to  most  of  the  localities  in  the  Plan  of  the  Abbey  in  the  frontispiece,  a  little 
assistance  may  be  useful  to  the  visitor  taking  a  systematic  survey  of  its  remains. 
The  visitor  is  therefore  recommended  to  open  out  the  Plan,  and  as  all  the  locali- 
ties are  figured  and  explained  in  the  "  Index  to  large  Plan,"  with  this  and  the 
following  notes,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  clear  survey  of  the  whole.     The 

figures  given  in  brackets  ( )  refer  to  those  on  the  Plan  in  the  same  manner 

as  all  those  in  the  body  of  the  book.     Tlie  top  of  the  Plan  is  North. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Guests'  Chapel. — Entering  at  the  West  door  he  will  notice  the  round  Nor- 
man Arch,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  well  preserved.  Whatever  may  be  missing 
is  not  due  to  the  ravages  of  time  but  to  destru(5lion  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  three 
niches  on  the  left  of  the  arch,  high  up,  shew  that  when  they  were  built,  Gothic 
architecture  had  been  then  introduced.  Entering  the  Church,  notice  the  spring- 
ings  of  the  arches  of  the  groins  of  the  walls  around.  There  are  large  holes  in  the 
walls  where  the  beams  were  fixed  for  a  floor  above  (8)  the  church  (Sa),  being  for 
the  guests  and  the  outside  public,  who  entered  also  by  the  door  opposite  (8).  The 
officiating  priest  came  in  by  the  door  on  the  right  from  the  cloister  (22).  The 
foundations  of  the  altar  at  (B)  were  completely  found  in  excavating.  This  must 
have  been  subsequently  built,  for  part  of  the  stones  in  it  had  been  used  before,  per- 
haps from  the  arches  of  the  Norman  windows  pulled  down  at  the  east  end.  AlF 
this  floor  was  laid  v/ith  encaustic  tiles,  of  which  remains  were  found.  There 
were  four  skeletons  found  in  this  part,  evidently  of  men  killed  in  the  siege. 
Although  the  visitor  can  nov/  step  into  the  chantry  chapel  (9)  there  was  no 
communication  formerly,  the  division  wall  being  high  up. 

Chantry  Chapel  (q). — There  were  two  tombs  here,  the  remains  of  that  on 
the  South  are  still  visible.  There  was  another  on  the  North,  found  in  the  exca- 
vations. The  two  altars  shewn  were  encased  with  oak,  as  described  p.  30.  There 
is  only  one  piscina,  that  on  the  South.  This  Chapel  was  for  the  servants  of  the 
Abbey.  There  were  42  at  the  dissolution  fp.  33),  from  the  Schoolmaster  (Scole  Mr.) 
downwards,  the  priest  entering  it  from  (A). 

Choir  and  Presbytery  (10  and  (loA). — This  was  for  the  Canons  exclusively, 
who  sat  on  oak  stalls  (p.  37).  both  North  and  South,  the  stones  for  which  are  still 
in  the  ground.  The  foundations  for  the  high  altar  (in  loA')  were  found  in 
excavating.  There  was  a  handsome  tomb  both  North  and  South,  under 
arches,  one  on  the  South  remaining:  both  had  recumbent  statues.  The  door 
into  (6)  is  blocked  up;  it  was  similar  to  (18).  Notice  the  remains  of  the 
circular  windows,  formerly  in  the  East  end  and  also  the  part  (A)  p.  17.  There 
are  remains  of  an  altar  (in  18)  with  piscina,  but  none  in  (6).  All  the  end  of 
North  transept,  with  Lady  Chapel  ('a'*,  were  destroyed  in  the  siege  fp.  47).  There 
was  an  entrance  into  (19)  from  the  transept.  There  is  a  curious  chamber 
on  the  West  of  the  South  transept,  made  since  the  church  was  built,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  cloister  C16).  Its  purpose  is  unknown.  It  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  a  place  to  confine  a  refraftory  monk.  Such  places  are  found  in  most 
large  abbevs.  There  vyas  an  altar  in  South  transept,  and  there  is  a  recess  above 
for  a  lamp  for  night  services.  The  whole  floor  of  the  Abbey  was  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  A  tomb  was  found  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Porch  or  Chapel  (5),  as 
shewn. 

CLOISTERS. 

Vestry  (23).  — The  Vestments  found  here  are  given  (p.  31).  The  "  baudekyn  " 
was  the  richest  stuff  used  for  garments  in  the  middle  ages,  the  web  being 
gold  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  The  "  Dornyx"  was  damask.  The 
spiral  steps  (in  23    led  to  the  treasury  above. 
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Parlour  faS^. — The  Canons,  although  they  were  always  to  be  within  sight  of 
each  other,  did  sometimes  want  to  have  a  little  quiet  conversation,  so  this  chamber 
was  made  ;  but  it  was  made  to  be  open  that  anyone  might  pass  through, 
it  being  understood  among  them  that  if  any  were  there  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Chapter  House  (29)  described  p.  39.  This  had  a  front  of  three  arches,  one 
on  each  side,  with  a  doorway  in  the  centre,  as  may  still  be  seen  at  Haughmond 
Abbev. 

The  cloisters  (p.  391  was  the  living  and  working  place  ot  the  Canons.  Each 
side  was  called  a  "  walk."  The  East  side  or  "walk  "  had  a  cupboard  or  "  aumbrey" 
for  books,  which  remains,  and  a  lamp  at  each  end  on  a  corbel  (existing)  to  light  it 
for  night  use,  lights  being  kept  burning  all  night  for  services  (p.  41).  This  was  the 
passage  into  the  church  from  both  the  Prater  and  dormitories.  The  holes  in  the 
walls  of  the  walks  for  the  rafters  of  the  roof  over  the  cloisters  can  be  seen  above, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  shingles.  The  beautiful  Norman  doorway  from  the 
East  walk  into  the  church  should  be  carefully  looked  at.  It  was  under  cover 
till  the  dissolution.  Since  then  it  has  been  exposed  to  weather  over  350  years. 
The  Cloisters  were  protedled  from  the  North  winds  by  being  built  South  of  the 
high  walls  of  the  church,  and  were  paved  with  stone  (p.  31).  The  whole  of  the 
square  (31)  still  exists  under  the  grass. 

Frater  or  Refectory  (p.  42). — This  must  originally  have  been  a  fine 
chamber.  Whether  in  later  times  it  was  found  too  large  for  the  diminished 
number  of  Canons  as  to  cause  the  division  wall  being  across  is  unknown. 

Cellarium  (21)  C28).  This  was  an  important  place  in  a  monastery,  for  the 
"  cellarer  "  was  the  father  of  the  whole  society ;  he  had  the  care  of  everything 
relating  to  the  food  of  the  Canons  and  all  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  refectory,  and 
he  attended  to  the  sick.  Over  the  cellarium  was  the  guests'  dormitory  (p.  40). 
The  guests  entered  through  (12) ;  they  assembled  in  the  hall  ("30),  which  was  a 
fine  place  with  a  cheerful  fire.  Only  a  portion  of  north  and  south  walls  exist  (p.  18). 
The  kitchen  and  offices  were  also  large.  Notice  the  holes  for  joists  for  floor 
above  over  the  doorway  into  (34). 

Canons'  Dorter  or  Dormitory. — These  were  over  (32,  39,  40). 

Infirmary  (^g)  (40).  No  portion  of  this  exists.  In  every  monasterv,  when 
monks  became  old  and  infinn,  or  were  ill,  they  lived  here,  and  were  absolved 
from  the  continuous  night  and  day  services  on  account  of  their  infirmities. 

Quiet  Corner  (27)  Although  monks  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
walls  of  their  monastery,  yet  they  did  go  outside,  and  the  part  (27)  was  away  from 
the  guests  and  public,  and  they  went  into  the  country  a  little  distance  for  a  change. 

Water  Mill  (W\ — The  site  of  this  is  clearly  visible,  and  must  be  about  700 
years  old,  as  well  as  the  pool  supplying  it. 

Boundary  Wall. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  General  Plan,  this  was  very  exten- 
sive (p.  40).  A  small  portion  remaining  can  be  seen  at  the  North,  but  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  perfedt  wall  is  on  the  South-east. 

Besieging  Trench.— Standing  at  (3"),  behind  the  rising  ground  in  front,  about 
200  yards  distant,  the  cannon  were  placed. 

None  of  the  other  buildings  are  visible,  only  the  foundations  were  found  in 
the  excavations  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  how  very  extensive  they  were. 
The  agricultural  buildings  (60)  were  170  feet  long.  But  the  contents  of  the  various 
buildings  are  given  p.  30-34,  and  are  very  curious  to  read. 

The  Dwarf  Wall  around  the  Abbey,  Northjfast  and  West,  was  made  about  70 
years  since  to  prevent  persons  going  into  the  ruins  for  mischiet. 
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LILLESHALL     CHURCH. 


Si^toi'y  of  I<ille^Wl,  doi\tir\ueel. 


Ill 


HE  parish  of  Lilleshall  existed  before  the  Abbey, 
and  when  the  Abbey  was  dissolved  it  remained. 
There  is  but  httle  known  of  what  took  place  in 
the  400  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Abbey. 
Lilleshall  and  its  townships  all  appear  at  the  Assize 
Courts  during  this  period,  Donnington  as  early  as  11 80 
and  Muxton  in  1186.  Lilleshall  was  sometimes  called 
Lilleston. 

In  1203  a  singular  case  of  murder  was  tried  at  the 
Assizes.  Elyas  de  Lilleshill  fled  into  Lilleshall  Church 
for  "  sanctuary  "  on  account  of  a  woixkan  who  was  killed 
at  Lilleshill,  and  not  being  able  to  find  security  abjured 
the  kingdom.  Alice  Cricherech,  and  Eva,  Aldit,  Mabel, 
Geoftrey,  and  Robert,  all  of  Lileshull  and  Peter  de 
Hopton  were  arrested  for  the  murder.  Alice  after  the 
death  fled  into  Staffordshire,  and  was  arrested  there  and 
brought  into  Salop.  She  stated  she  heard  a  noise  in  the 
dead  woman's  house  at  night,  and  peeped  through  a 
chink  in  the  door,  and  four  men  took  hold  of  her  and 
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threatened  her  with  death  unless  she  concealed  them, 
and  gave  her  part  of  the  stolen  goods  which  she  was 
found  in  possession  of :  but  on  her  trial  she  denied  this. 
She  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  this 
was  remitted,  and  her  eyes  were  ordered  to  be  cut  out. 
The  rest  were  "  suspected  "  and  had  to  find  bondsmen. 

The  life  lived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
during  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
Conquest  was  a  hard  one  :  there  was  no  system  of 
police,  and  every  male  person  above  15  had  to  appear 
yearly  to  be  bound  for  one  another,  and  to  their  lord, 
who  was  responsible  for  their  good  conduct.  This  was 
called  "  view  of  frankpledge."  Their  cottages  had  no 
fire  places,  the  smoke  went  through  the  roofs,  there  were 
only  earth  floors,  and  their  habits  were  filthy.  They 
lived  all  the  winter  on  salted  provisions,  bacon,  fish. 
There  were  few  vegetables  and  no  potatoes,  which 
caused  scurvy,  and  kept  up  leprosy,  brought  from  the 
East  by*  the  Crusaders.  There  were  250  leper  hospitals  in 
England.  The  lepers  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  the 
church,  but  kneeled  down  and  looked  through  a  window 
outside  at  the  priest's  "  Elevation  of  the  Host  "  at  the 
altar.  The  "leper's  window  "  can  be  seen  at  Lilleshall 
Church.  They  ploughed  their  land  by  oxen,  which  were 
fed  and  sold  for  their  lord's  table  when  too  old,  they  did 
not  come  to  them.  But  as  the  centuries  went  on,  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  the  towns  extended  to  the 
country,  and  by  1538,  they  were  free  from  the  servitude 
of  the  lord  of  the  Manor  ;  many  men  had  bought  their 
copyholds  or  freeholds,  and  voted  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  franchise  was  practically  the  same  up 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

We  find  that  Lillishul  Church  was  a  Rectory  in 
1 1 61,  by  Bishop  Peche  granting  it  an  appropriation,  and 
Bishop  Novant  did  the  same  before  the  end  of  the 
century :  and  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  strife 
between  the  monastic  rectors  and  the  vicars  appointed, 
Bishop  Roger  de  Melard  in  1286  assigned  a  fixed  portion 
for  the  vicar.  He  was  to  have  the  manse,  garden,  and 
croft,  called  "  The  Rudyng,"  and  a  meadow  adjoining, 
tithes   and  other   fees  of   Donnington,    Lilleshull,  and 
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Hynington  (Honington).  This  was  copied  in  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield's  Register  August  i6,  13 15.  The  taxation 
of  1 34 1  quoted  the  value  £^  13s.  ^d.  This  would  be 
about  /90  a  year  now.  At  the  Dissolution  in  1538,  the 
real  value  could  have  been  no  more,  judging  by  the 
return  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1535. 

Lilleshall  Church  as  it  now  is,  is  the  same  size  as 
it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  still  quite 
sufficient  for  the  people,  though  the  parish  has 
probably  eight  times  the  population  it  had  when 
the  church  was  built.  But  it  will  be  j-emembered 
that  the  church  was  then  the  common  hall, 
perhaps  even  the  common  market  place,  of  the  parish. 
Here,  too,  Mysteries  were  performed,  processions 
marshalled,  and  perhaps  even  secular  plays  exhibited. 
When  the  Host  and  portable  altar  were  removed,  the 
church  could  be  employed  for  all  uses.  Sometimes  it 
was  employed  as  a  store  house  for  grain  and  wool,  a 
small  fee  being  paid  to  the  parson  for  this  convenience. 
The  income  of  the  priest  did  not  depend  on  what  he 
received  as  his  stipend.  He  usually  had  some  land,  but 
he  was  also  the  receiver  of  dues  for  ecclesiastical  offices, 
he  exacted  his  fee,  graduated  according  to  the  means  of 
his  parishioners,  on  churchings,  weddings,  and  burials, 
claimed  his  Kaster  dues  from  every  home,  and  his  price 
for  obits  and  masses.  The  fee  for  churchings,  varied 
from  IS.  lod.  to  is.  o^d.  ;  for  weddings,  from  5s.  3d.  to 
2s.  od.  ;  for  burials,  from  gs.  3d.  to  f  d. 

The  Church  was  built  early  in  the  13th  Century,  by 
the  style  of  the  architecture,  and  most  likely  by  the 
Abbey,  after  they  had  the  rectory  given  them  (p.  6),  and 
as  they  grew  wealthy  (p.  19).  The  southern  portion 
was  first  built.  The  northern  aisle  seems  to  have  been 
added  before  1300.  Whether  there  was  a  tower  we  do 
not  know.  But  in  1584  the  following  sad  calamity 
occurred,  as  taken  from  an  entry  of  the  time  : — 

"Lilleshall  1584,  Feb.  iS,  was  ye  greatest  part  of  ye  town  of 
Lilleshall  burned,  with  the  Vicaradge  house  and  part  of  ye  church, 
beginning  at  ye  Poole  and  soe  going  by  ye  vehemente  wynde  being 
ye  Thursday  before  Shroftide  at  none  tyme  of  ye  day  (3  p.m.),  and 
yn  was  ye  Regr.  with  many  other  bookes  and  stuff  consumed. 

"Ye  Lord  amend  it  and  blesse  all  other  places  from  ye  likQ 
calamity.     Amen." 
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We  now  come  to  a  time  when  Lilleshall,  like  many 
another  part  of  England,  was  to  be  stirred  from  its 
quietness.  The  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  resulted  in  each  arming  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  battle. 

Before  hostilities  began,  each  side  were  collecting 
their  troops  together.  Charles  I.  came  to  Nottingham  in 
the  middle  of  August,  1642.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
General  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  was  at  North- 
ampton 20,000  strong.  The  King  being  far  out- 
numbered and  expecting  reinforcements  from  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  especially 
from  South  Wales,  took  his  course  for  Shrewsbury. 
He  passed  through  Newport,  and  along  the  road  under 
Lilleshall  through  Donnington. 

On  his  way,  as  Lord  Clarendon  describes  in 
his  **  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  he  "  had  drawn  up 
his  army  in  a  field  near  a  little  town  called  Wellington 
on  September  19,  when  after  the  reading  of  his  book 
of  Military  Orders,  he  placed  himself  in  the  centre 
of  them  and  addressed  them "  in  a  speech  declaring 
the  principles  on  which  he  entered  on  the  war.  This 
speech  made  such  an  impression  that  the  Parliament 
considered  it  necessary  to  be  replied  to,  which  they 
did  authoritatively. 

During  the  war  there  were  no  less  than  23  garrisons 
in  Shropshire  held  for  the  King,  and  very  harassing  they 
were  to  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  about 
the  end  of  October,  1644,  converted  the  Abbey  into  a 
garrison  for  the  King  at  his  own  expense,  and  placed  160 
men  in  it,  Bastwick  being  governor,  who  afterwards  died. 
Longford  was  occupied  by  Parliamentary  troops,  the 
celebrated  Richard  Baxter  being  the  chaplain  of  them,  and 
skirmishes  took  place  between  them.  He  was  a 
a  native  of  Shropshire,  and  his  father  a  prisoner  at  the 
Abbey,  but  was  subsequently  released. 

We  have  recorded  in  "  Symonds'  Diary,  1645,"  an 
officer  who  was  on  the  King's  staff,  and  while  the  King 
was  at  Newport,  at  Chetwynd  Park,  wrote  : 

"  Lindsal  Abbey,  a  house  of  Sir  Richard   Levison's. 
Relives     gj^.  Richard   made  it  himself  about    the  same  time  as 
Lodge.     High  Archall  was  (Hallowtide  1644),   and  still  remaynes 
to  the  King.     Bastwick,  Governor." 
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A  most  active  County  Committee  was  formed  on 
the  Parliament  side,  who  took  measures  to  capture 
the  places  held  for  the  King.  One  after  another 
were  taken,  and  in  five  months  operations,  all  were 
taken.  They  closely  invested  the  Abbey,  which 
was  then  commanded  by  Major  Duckinfield,  formed 
a  trench  and  earthworks  round  it,  pulled  down  the 
wall,  and  placed  cannon  on  the  north  side:  they 
first  battered  down  the  towers,  which  commanded 
the  men  in  the  trenches  by  their  musketry  fire.  The 
Lady  Chapel  was  then  destroyed.  Many  of  the  de- 
fenders were  killed,  and  were  buried  slightly  covered 
with  earth.  The  bones  were  frequently  turned  up  in 
after  years,  and  we  found  many  bodies  in  the  exca- 
vations both  in  the  church  and  north  of  it.  The  strong 
buildings  around  being  demolished,  a  breach  was  made 
into  the  Abbey  by  the  battering  down  of  the  north 
transept.  The  Abbey,  therefore,  became  untenable, 
and  probably  capitulated,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by 
assault  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  so  great  that 
it  would  have  remained  in  memory.  The  "  Moderate 
Intelligencer  "  for  July  8,  1645,  has  the  following: — 

"  This  day  we  had  newes  of  the  brave  proceedings  of  that  valiant 
and  honest  Committee  in  Shropshire.  It  were  good  if  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  go  forth  by  turns  into  the  field  in  arms.  A 
fighting  committee  that  good  they  have  almost  cleared  their  Country, 
and  began  last  and  will  have  done  it  first,  they  have  taken  Linsel 
House,  the  house  of  Richard  Lusey,  and  are  now  before  High 
Archall,  Lord  Newport's  house,  as  good  a  friend  to  the  Parliament 
as  the  former  the  clean  contrary  way.  That  taken  all  is  done  but 
Bridgenorth  and  Ludlow." 

By  Oct.  5,  1645,  these  were  taken.  The  Abbey 
stood  well. 

This  siege  left  the  Abbey  a  ruin  ;  the  fallen  stones 
were  left  as  they  lay.  Some  portions  of  the  towers  were 
seen  in  his  younger  days  by  the  father  of  Richard 
Holland,  who  died  in  1800  at  89  years  old,  but  they  had 
disappeared  by  1731,  as  we  have  a  good  print  of  the 
Abbey  published  that  year  in  "  Buck's  Views,"  and  no 
portion  of  the  towers  are  sliewn,  the  roof  of  the 
Abbey  is  all  down  as  far  as  the  choir,  which  was 
overgrown  with  shrubs  on   the   top.     This   roof  of  the 
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choir  fell  about  1757.  From  this  date,  there^ 
fore,  the  appearance  of  the  Abbey  was  much  the  same 
as  it  now  presents.  The  stones  which  fell  from  the 
towers  and  other  ruins  lay  there  beyond  the  middle  of 
last  century.  They  were  used  to  build  houses  and 
walls  just  as  the  squared  stones  of  the  Pyramids  were 
used  to  build  Cairo.  The  farmhouse  of  Lilleshall 
Grange,  between  the  Abbey  and  Newport  Road,  was  so 
built,  and  when  the  canal  was  made  the  stones  from  the 
tower  were  utilised  for  the  foundations  of  the  bridges. 
Little  care  was  taken  of  such  ruins  till  within  the  last  50 
or  60  years,  when  a  better  spirit  of  preservation  of 
ruins  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  Lilleshall 
Abbey  shared  in  it,  and  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland  for 
many  years  have  adopted  means  of  preservation. 

An  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  investigation  of  Americans  into  the  ancestry  of  the 
great  George  Washington.  His  great  grandfather, 
John  Washington,  married  Anne  Brodhurst,  widow  of 
Walter  Brodhurst,  of  Lilleshall,  who  emigrated  to 
America,  and  had  children  by  him.  Her  son  Lawrence 
Washington  was  the  grandfather  of  George  Washing- 
ton. One  of  her  children,  Walter  Brodhurst,  returned 
to  Lilleshall,  lived  many  years,  and  died  there.  He  was, 
was,  therefore,  half-brother  to  the  grandfather  of  George 
Washington.     The  Brodhurst  tombstones  exist. 

Lilleshall  had  coal  mines  as  early  as  1330;  these 
and  its  iron  mines  have  made  it  valuable  property.  Its 
woods  were  cut  down  to  make  iron  till  the  invention  of 
iron  making  by  pit  coal. 

About  1 81 7  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  entirely  re- 
modelled all  the  farms  on  the  modern  system.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  1833,  and  was  so 
much  esteemed  that  the  obelisk  on  Lilleshall  Hill  was 
erected  by  the  tenantry  as  a  memorial.  And  the 
present  Duke  has  almost  as  completely  supplied  the 
working  classes  with  superior  cottages. 

Many  more  interesting  facts  might  be  given,  but  the 
limits  of  this  brief  history  of  Lilleshall  are  now  reached. 

THE    END. 


